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—_ ) . ——e | “Flying” Bull Given 
. | -H Dairyman 
My Dad can beat your Dad plowin’... | Young 4-H Dairy 
OWS DO FLY. The two-months-old 
H : — bull calf shown on the cover of 
Any time with these NEW | this issue por po ecatien ar pase after 
its arrival in Tampa—first cow ever 
al delivered to this county by Air Cargo 
liner. 
Twelve-year-old William Edward 
Fertic, Jr., definitely is dreaming of a 
bright future with the outstanding 
calf, as herd sire, which he received 
— 
| 








as a gift from C. E. Braden, Sheldon, 


LOW PRESSURE Illinois Holstein breeder. Edward al 


x ‘ ready had five registered cattle and 


+> 


manages them on his own 27-acre pas 

X ture as a part of a 4-H Club project 

. The story began on a sunny Jan 

a uary day when Mr. Braden, who was 


a winter visitor to Tampa, sauntered 

G | through the second annual Florida 
ROUND “—21Ps | Calf show (see page 6 FLORIDA 
GROWER for February and page 2 


of the March issue.) Disappointed that 
his own breed was so poorly repre 





sented in the show but impressed by 
accomplishments of the 4-H young 
sters who participated, Mr. Braden ap 





proached County Agent Alec White 
with offer of a pedigreed Holstein calf 
as a gift to the youngster in the county 
whose dairy project record warranted 

“Back home I try to help the young 
sters get started with good livestock 
This will help. Edward and other 4-H 
Club boys and girls get started witl 
good herds of Holsteins,” said Mr 
Braden. 

At the time Woodome Flo Supreme 
weighed in as a 150-pound air cargo 
at Chicago, he was just two months 
old. Less than fifteen hours later Capt 
E. T. Gorman of Eastern’s C-54 Cargo 
Liner landed his unusual passenger at 
Tampa International airport and re 
marked that he seemed less impressed 
than most winter visitors by a 1-hour 
stay in Miami en route. Sired by Uni 
versity of Illinois’ champion Illini 
Chieftain Supreme, the calf has for his 
dam Woodome Carry Flo. His mother 
produced 17,000 pounds of milk 
(equivalent to about 2200 gallons 

(Continued on Page 11 
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O: COURSE he can, and at any Underneath those rugged bars is a 
other farming operation. Why? — be- low-pressure tire body which runs on 
cause Firestone Champions take a full- 
traction bite all-the-way across that 
massive, sturdy full-traction tread. aaeaee G. Mussen, Palin 


Tampa, FLoripa — Aprit, 1949 





Vol. LVII, No. 4 — Whole No. 1217 





only 12 pounds pressure. This allows the 
‘ FLori G eR MaGcazn NC. 
"entire tread bar surface to make full ees Se, el 


: r a s yround contact and deliver every ounce Beat Lrvincston, Managing Editor 
Just look at it. Notice how the higher, . . 
longer bars are curved and braced for 


extra bite and extra pull. No wonder For additional proof, see your = | Fatered s Second Class Matter Feb. 3, 1911 
at the Post Office at Tampa, Florida, under act 


they OUTpull all other tractor tires. Firestone Dealer or Firestone Store. of March, 1879 


al 9 ~ s ° 
of extra traction that S built into it. Published Monthly by Frorntwwa Grower Paess 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC and Americana over NBC Network Television Stations its 
National Advertising Representatives 
Peck & BiLiINGsLea 


— 1. USE FIRESTONE CHAMPION TIRES a Sere aes es We 


CTOiLadee 2.USE FIRESTONE HYDRO-FLATION [eee 


Subscription R 
- a US E fe} LY 12 LBS. PRESS U 43 | In United inser 1 rt is aa years, $2.00 


5 years, $3.00; 7 years, $4.00 


Copyright, 1949, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. All Foreign Countries. 1 Year, $2.50 
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Depend on DU PONT 


PARZATE FUNGICIDE 


..-to protect Tomatoes, Potatoes, Celery, Other Vegetables and Gladioli. 
Formulated especially to meet the needs of Florida growers, ‘‘Parzate” Liquid stops 
early and late blights and other important leafspot diseases. 


Now It’s “MARLATE” 
For Insects 


This new Du Pont Methoxychlor In- 
secticide is Outstanding for Vegetables: 


Safe for the tender vegetables, ‘‘Parzate’’ protects foliage without burning it. 
Increased yields are the natural result of the healthier foliage. 


19, © s many vegetable in- 
Better grade at harvest is the result of cleaner crops. — ®, controls many vegetable in 
sects. 

Quick to prepare, “Parzate”’ Liquid is easy to measure, easy to mix. nat 
Long-lasting, one application lasts up 
to several weeks. Usable as dust or 
spray. 


Effective formulation of disodium ethylene bis dithiocarbamate by Du Pont 
is outstanding for control of fungous diseases. 


Easy on plants, ‘“Marlate’’ does not 


See Your Dealer Today for your season’s supply of ‘‘Parzate’ Liquid. Du Pont also pro- stunt even cucurbits, beans or tomatoes. 


] 
vides ‘‘Parzate” in dry powder form for use in dusts or sprays. For help with any of your 
pest control problems, write to Du Pont, Grasselli Chemicals Dept., at one of these addresses 


ATLANTA, GA., 129 Peachtree St., N.E.; or WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 


Du Pont Chemicals for the Farm Include: 

Fungicides: PARZATE® (Liquid and Dry), FERMATE™, ZERLATE*, Copper-A (Fixed Copper), SULFORON* and SULFORON*-X 
Wettable Sulfurs—Iinsecticides: DEENATE* DDT, MARLATE* (Methoxychior), LEXONE* (Benzene Hexachloride), KRENITE" 
Dinitro Spray— Weed Killers: AMMATE*, 2,4-D, TCA and Dinitro Weed Killers—Also: Du Pont Cotton Dusts, Du Pont Spreader 


Sticker, PARMONE® Fruit Drop Inhibitor and many others. #REG. U. S. PAT. OFF PEG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


[ On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning | BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


or caution statements on use of the product are given, read them carefully 
2 i --- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
Listen to DU PONT “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA”—Every Monday Night, NBC Network 








anit ween. POWER that’s Easy to Manage 


empenten, 7’ wide; 7 or 9 tines 
one-inch spacing adjustments. 


or work effectively in wa 6 difficult 
to penetrate. Finger Tip Control 


s workin . Also, Pull 
fee available. - 


Grader and Terracer. 72” blade 
angles to right or left. Tilts 224 or 
45 degrees. Blade 1214" high, 4’ 
removable cutting edge. 


a 

5, a Tooth Harrow. Finger Tip 
trol for turns, trash clearance or 

transport. Two sections 6’ 2” wide 

with 17 spring teeth, or three sec- 

tions 9’ 1” wide with 25 spring teeth. 
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VES 
THE FUEL IT SA 
1S LIKE INCOME 


Built for Long, Hard Service at Low 
Cost— Stout heavy-duty omer 
tion, with drop-forge ——, 
long-skirted, cam-groun 

alloy pistons; wet 
water-jacketed; 


vo de 
cation, precisi< at every turn. 


with fuel savings 





FERGUSON IMPLEMENTS FOR FINGER TIP FARMING 


—- ae 
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<. So 


TRACTOR 


Plenty of power, sure!—but power that’s 

properly controlled ... so easily man- 

aged that no great physical strength or 

effort is ever required . . . and without 

any excess built-in tractor weight to make 

operation cumbersome, tedious, expensive. 

The powerful New Ferguson Tractor’s ease 

of control in all-round farm service is obtained as 

one of the many working advantages of the Ferguson 
System, the 3-point Implement Linkage and Hydraulic Con- 
trol, both Finger Tip and Automatic, which so greatly simplifies 
the raising and lowering, or changing adjustment of imple- 
ments, as well as maintaining soil depth in operation. Traction 
is increased as the pull requires. Steering control is positive, 
easy, under varying soil conditions with the different implements. 

Power output, which the Ferguson System so fully utilizes 
for convenience and economy, is supplied by Continental 
Valve-in-Head Engine—the sturdy type “power plant” known 
for dependability in tough farm duty over the years. 

Power properly managed is the power-principle of the New 
Ferguson. Whether you judge a tractor by how easy it makes 
your work, the time saved, or by how much it lowers your 
cost of production, ask your friendly Ferguson dealer for a 
demonstration. See what the New Ferguson will do for you. 


sysTeM 
hi the percuc”™ mabee the diforene 


: Mower. 5-minute attachment. 6’ or 
ve ~ _ = 7’ cut with automatic safety release 
Soil Scoop. Heavy-duty, automatic, “break back’’ and Finger Le a ee ng 
pick-up type for lifting, dumping, of cutter bar for backing and clearing. 
hauling. 7-cubic foot. Large throat “Live” rubber bushings and Ferguson 
clearance, full Finger Tip Control. Linkage give smooth, quietoperation. 


3-Plow Conversion Unit makes a 3- 
bottom moldboard out of your pres- 
ent Ferguson System 2-bottom plow. 
For light soils or shallow plowing. 


DOOLITTLE TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT CO. 


P. O. Box 6046, 150 South Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville 5, Florida 
DISTRIBUTOR FOR FLORIDA AND SOUTHEASTERN GEORGIA 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF DESIRABLE DEALER TERRITORIES STILL OPEN; WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


RGUSON TRACTOR 


AND FERGUSON SYSTEM IMPLEMENTS 














Middiebuster (Bedder ).§No levers, 
wheels, special lifting devices. One- 
minute attachment to Ferguson link- 
age, Finger Tip Hydraulic Control. 


THE NEW 


Copyrient 1949 by Harry Ferguson, Inc. 
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Popularity of Aztec Squash in Florida Grows 


some day may include the chayote 

(pronounced chi-o-ti) as a prom- 
inent and important member. Native of Guatemala, 
grown in scattered plantings in the United States for 
nearly half a century, but still largely unknown to 
the general public, the chayote is gradually finding 
wider acceptance as more people become acquainted 
with its delicious qualities. 

Chayotes can not be classed as “new,” except in 
the sense that our acquaintance with them here is 
short. From its different types, originated under 
primitive methods of culture, it may be assumed that 
the chayote is as old as the oldest Central American 
civilizations—which may be as much as two or three 
milleniums. 

Grown throughout the American tropics and in 
many warmer parts of the Old World, chayotes con- 
stitute a staple food for millions of people. The 
name is Mexican and is a corruption of the ancient 
Aztec name “‘chayotli.” Other names under which it 
has been grown and distributed include: ‘“‘mirliton,” 
“chouchou,” “vegetable pear,” and “mango squash.” 

Although the chayote is esteemed primarily for 
its fruit in this country, practically every part of 
the plant has economic uses in its tropical habitats. 
Foliage is devoured eagerly by cattle and poultry. 
Repeated cuttings of new growth or forage do not 
seem to injure the plants. Young leaves and tender 
tips of the vines are used in the island of Reunion 
much as spinach is used in our country. Blanched 
shoots produced through forcing seed chayotes placed 
together in a narrow trench are used like asparagus 
tips. The root becomes tuber like and starchy after 
the first season. In this stage it frequently is boiled 
and eaten like potatoes. In Guatemala it is called 
“ichintal” and in Mexico “chinchayote.” These 
vary in size up to a length of 2 feet and a diameter 
of 4 to 5 inches. 

The vine makes a good covering and is useful as 
a climbing ornamental. Its flowers are much visited 
by bees and other insects; so it is an excellent bee 
plant where it is grown plentifully. From the vine 
a superior, silver-white straw, suitable for making 
ornamental basketry, hats, and other articles, is 
obtained. Before the World war Paris imported con- 
siderable quantities of the straw for these purposes. 

Benjamin H. Groover, former assistant com- 
missioner of agriculture in Georgia, has grown 
chayotes for thirteen years in his backyard at Lake 
City, Florida. He is one of its chief promoters, along 
with L. G. Hoover, Dr. David Fairchild, R. A. 
Young, and other United States Department of Agri- 
culture scientists. Other Florida growers offering 
seed for sale include L. W. Gould, Eustis, and Wm. 
F. Ronald, Daytona Beach. 

Mr. Groover makes a specialty of selling the fruit 
for seed, and thus hopes to get it started over a wide 
area. He harvests from $500 to $1,000 worth from 
his three vines each year and says each vine is capable 
of producing 1,000 pounds of fruit if frost is delayed. 
During January Mr. Groover reported that chayotes 
“produced at least 3,300 pounds on my one-tenth 
acre garden in the fall of ’48.” 

The chayote—related to the squash and cucumber 
—grows on a vine and must have a trellis or other 
support if it is to succeed. The fruits are unlike 
those of other curcurbits, however, in that they are 
produced, usually singly, in the leaf axils of the grow- 
ing vine—sometimes developing two fruits at one 
node in unusually prolific vines. It grows best in 
a fertile well-drained soil free of root-knot nema- 
todes. Once established, its dense shade has a tenden- 
cy to overcome root-knot trouble. It requires a good 
vegetable fertilizer. 


F some commercial vegetable family 


It can be planted in fall and winter where frost 
is not a hazard, but is best planted in spring farther 
north. The vines cover a wide area and will grow 
back from the roots each spring if the roots are not 
frozen. The seed is best planted in late spring, Mr. 
Groover believes. Good drainage is necessary, as 
prolonged excessive moisture rots the sprouts. 


Chayote, the Vegetable “Aristocrat” of Guatemala 
More Widely Marketed as Plantings Are Increased 


By J. FRANCIS COOPER 


Editor, Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


Standing beneath a loaded trellis on his Lake City chayote 
farm, Benjamin H. Groover, one of its largest producers in 
our country, shows specimens of the Guatemalan “aristocrat” 
of vegetables. The manner in which they are packaged for 
shipping or storage is demonstrated in the lower picture. 


Since the main enemy of the plant is 
root-knot, M. Groover recommends that 
plants be started in a bushel or two of soil 
taken from a root-knot free area, such as is frequently 
found in the middle of a chicken yard. This should 
be placed in a hole 2 feet square and from 8 to 10 
inches deep. One of the chayotes can then be placed 
near the center of the filled hole at a depth of three 
or four inches, with the stem end near the surface. 
Multiple plantings should be in staggered rows of 
sprouts 12 to 15 feet apart. 

Fruit is produced only during the short days of 
spring and fall. Crops of the latter season generally 
are the larger, probably because the vines have had a 
better start free from frost-retarding influences. 
In colder areas the vines will not recover sufficiently 
from frost to produce a spring crop. For this reason 
Mr. Groover recommends cutting off the trunk vine 
at ground level before it is injured by frost and 
mulching for several feet around it with 3 to 4 inches 
of leaves, weeds, and trash. If the ground freezes to 
1 inch deep the vine usually is killed, and a new 
planting is required. 

Characterized by great variability, chayote fruits 
are grouped into several varieties according to color, 
size, surface form, and quality of flesh. Color range 
is from green to ivory or white. Weight runs from 
a few ounces to more than 2 pounds, though the 
ideal market weight would be from 8 ounces to a 
pound. Surfaces may be smooth to prickly, or deeply 
wrinkled and corrugated; but the smoother surfaces 
are likely to indicate the more fibre-free flesh with 
a delicate, agreeable flavor. Investigations suggest 
that varieties recognized to be good ones should be 
kept true to type through propagation by cuttings 
and use in breeding work to improve poorer existing 
varieties. 

The fruit is shaped somewhat like a pear or a 
bell pepper. In many varieties five grooves divide the 
fruit into five longitudinal segments. Each fruit 
has a single large, close-fitting seed which sprouts 
soon after maturity unless the fruit is utilized or 
placed in cold storage. 

Called “an aristocrat of vegetables,” and “an 
etheral relation of the squash family” by Marjory 
Kinnan Rawlings, authoress of books dealing with 
Florida, the chayote lends itself to being served in 
many ways—buttered, creamed, scalloped, baked, 
broiled, stuffed with shrimp, mixed with onion and 
bread crumbs or as a salad. Boiled for 20 minutes in 
just enough salted water to cook tender, and then 
baked with cheese until well browned, it makes a 
good au gratin dish, according to references in Mrs. 
Rawlings’ books “Cross Creek” and “Cross Creek 
Cookery.” 

Since almost every gardener is somewhat fascinated 
by this strange and venerable fruit and immediately 
wants to grow the plant, it is appropriate that various 
means of using it in cookery be reproduced from 
department of agriculture bulletins as follows: 

In preparing chayotes for the table they are usually cut 
crosswise into thick slices, pared, and boiled until tender in 
just enough salted water to cook them. For some dishes the 
or are cut in other ways, and if desired they may be boiled 
whole 

Creamed Chayotes—The chayote, previously boiled in salted 
water and diced, sliced, or segmented as desired, is excellent when 
served hot with a cream, butter, or tomato sauce. 

Buttered Chayotes—Slice the chayotes about threc-quarters 
of an inch thick, crosswise through the seed, and pare. Boil 
until tender in just enough salted water to cover, and drain; 
place in a serving dish, with butter on the top slices so it will 
melt over the lower ones, and serve hot. When prepared by 
this simple method the chayote is very attractiev, of excellent 
texture, and of delicate flavor. 

Fired Chayotes—Cut the chayotes, preferably crosswise, into 
slices nearly a half-inch thick; pare, dip into bread or 
cracker crumbs or a beaten egg, and fry slowly in a covered 
frying pan until tender. Sprinkle with salt and a little sugar 
if desired. Serve hot. Previously boiled chayotes are excellent 
when fried as described above. 

Stuffed Chayotes—Cut chayotes in half lengthwise. Boil 
until tender and remove pulp, or scoop out the raw pulp and 
cook with the seeds in a small quantity of water until tender. 
Mash the pulp and season with butter, salt, and pepper to taste. 
Mince a small piece of cooked beef or other cold meat together 
with the boiled chayote seeds and a little onion and parsley and 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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— freezes early this year cut 
California’s citrus output 
greatly, there was very little perma- 
nent damage done to trees; but Texas 
trees will be three or four years re- 
covering from freeze damage. These 
are opinions of Dr. A. F. Camp, vice 
director in charge of the Lake Alfred 
Citrus Experiment station, based on 
recent tour of the California and Texas 
citrus belts. Dr. Camp says California 
citrus losses would be much greater 
than first reported because of damage 
to fruit, still on trees, which will not 
show up until it reaches the packer. 
Condition of California trees indicates 
no great damage and a normal bloom is 
indicated. But in Texas the story is 
much darker. Dr. Camp says the freeze 
there probably will compare to the 
Florida 1894-95 freeze rather than any 
of our recent freezes. The anticipated 
light Texas crop next season will be 
composed almost entirely of white 
grapefruit with a few Hamlin oranges 
and pink grapefruit, Dr. Camp re 
ports, because younger trees, mostly 
red grapefruit and Valencia oranges, 
were hardest hit by the extremely cold 
weather. 

Dry weather in  Florida’s 
central citrus producing area re- 
mained critical through late March 
and losses were being felt more as each 
day passed without rain. Among hard- 
est hit counties are Hillsborough, 
Polk, and Pasco. Some sections got 
scattered rains, but in general most 
areas got their last good rainfall be- 
fore Christmas. Paul Hayman, Polk 
county agent, said leaves on trees were 
wilt and fruit 
starting to fall. Irrigation was being 
taxed to the maximum. Lake irriga- 
tion in upper Hillsborough and Pasco 


believ ed to be 


west- 


beginning to some 


county was working 
effectively. 
7 7 7 

California makes it easier for Florida 
citrus shippers to ship fruit to that 
state by allowing permits for shipment 
to be issued by the Florida State Plant 
board. But any increase in California 
shipments depends on Florida shippers 
who are willing to meet disease treat 
ment requirements set up by Cali- 
fornia. Part of the treatment includes 
immersing fruit in an oil solution. 
Formerly shippers had to secure a per- 
mit for shipment from the California 
state department of agriculture 

7 7 7 

More than 5000 acres of Dixie 18 
field corn, a yellow hybrid which has 
proved a consistently heavier producer 
than common varieties, is being planted 
in Florida this year, Dr. Fred H. Hull, 
head of the State Agricultural Experi- 
ment station agronomy department, re- 
ports. Seed shortages will prevent even 
more plantings, Dr. Hull says. Dixie 
18, the result of cooperation of South- 
eastern states, has been found to pro- 
duce 40 per cent more grain than com 
mon varieties and 20 per cent 
than white hybrid, Florida W-1 


more 


7 7 7 
Zellwood plant of the Florida Pre 
Cooling Corp. will complete a $90,000 
addition to the plant this month to 
increase its capacity by 50 per cent 


in anticipation of a bumper market 
this spring. The new expansion will 
enable the plant to handle fifteen more 
cars a day and bring the daily capacity 
up to forty-five cars. R. L. Cornell, 
Jr., vice president, says he estimates 
2000 acres of sweet corn are being 
planted in the Zellwood area this year. 
The new plant is being built by the 
Seaboard Air Line railroad at a cost of 
$50,000, and equipment will cost an 
estimated $40,000. Florida Pre-Cooling 
Corp. has plants in operation at Belle 
Glade, Oviedo, and Zellwood. 
7 7 7 

Florida Fruit and Vegetable associa- 
tion is seeking a standard container, 
that will be satisfactory to all grow- 
ers, to carry about 50 or 60 pounds 
of tomatoes to market. The association 
is seeking to increase profits by a stand- 
ard container for the multi-million 
dollar Florida tomato business. The 
present lug used by tomato growers is 
said to be expensive and often causes 


ford, Ruskin, Plant City, Fort Myers, 
Fort Pierce, Weirsdale, Lake City, and 
Starke sections. Acreage not under ir- 
rigation is reported suffering from lack 
of moisture in many sections. Sweet 
corn in the Ruskin area was packed as 
early as March 17. 
A 7 7 

Florida last season led all other 
states for the first time in history in 
the production of watermelons, the 
state chamber of commerce reports. 
Florida raised 13,725,000 melons on 
45,000 acres. Leading counties, in or- 
der, were Martin, Gilchrist, Lake, 
Alachua, Sumter, Jefferson, Suwanee, 
Levy, Madison, Pasco, Lafayette, and 
Jackson. Watermelon growers grossed 
$6,860,000. 

7 7 7 


While broiler and fryer prices have 
been down since the first of the year, 
there still is money to be made in pro- 
duction if costs and quality of birds 
are watched closely, F. W. Risher, 


Hillsborough county's first flying cow arrives in Tampa aboard Eastern Airlines 9-ton C-54 
Cargo Liner. The pedigreed bull calf was given to Edward Fertic, Jr., 4-H Club boy, by C. E 
Braden, Sheldon, Illinois, Holstein breeder, because of his interest in development of Florida dairy 


tarming 


damage to tomatoes shipped in them. 
Full scale tomato packing at Ruskin 
started March 28. 
7 sf 7 

The State Horticultural Society ses- 
sions will be held this year in Tampa 
November 1-3. Dr. Ralph L. Miller, 
sceretary, says the Hillsboro and 
Tampa Terrace hotels will be head- 
quarters for the sessions, and that a 
program will be announced well in 
advance of the meeting dates. 

7 7 7 

Sweet corn planting in Florida this 
spring probably will reach 12,000 
acres for an all time planting high, the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture reports. The USDA reports early 
sweet corn crops in South and Cen- 
tral Florida making rapid growth 
where soil moisture has been adequate. 
Planting is completed except on the 
mucklands at Zellwood and Weirs- 
dale. The principal producing areas 
will be the Everglades, Zellwood, San- 


(Further details found on cover and page two 


poultry products specialists, says. 
Risher points out that production was 
formerly confined close to cities that 
furnished a local market, but is now 
confined to sections of the state that 
have a large number of small, inde- 
pendent farmers. These included the 
Palatka section, the DeFuniak Springs 
section, and Hillsborough county and 
surrounding areas. Florida State Mar- 
keting Bureau bulletin recently re- 
ported Florida broiler and fryer pro- 
duction now a 10 to 12 million dollar 
industry. 
7 7 7 

Looks like Brahman cattle have 
found a new home in North Carolina, 
according to the Wall Street Journal. 
“About 90,000 acres in the South- 
eastern part of the state which for- 
merly produced little except pine, 
bears, deer, and alligators have been 
turned into piney grazing range for 
hump-backed Brahman cattle,” the 
Journal states. The Riegel Paper Co., 


owners of the tract, desired to use the 
land in some way while the trees were 
growing and, hearing of the rugged- 
ness of the Brahman, brought sixty of 
the animals from Florida about three 
years ago. Now there are 150 head, 
and the animals are flourishing, accord- 
ing to reports. 
7 7 7 
Florida farmers will plant less pea- 
nuts this year than last according to 
a report issued by the United States 
department of agriculture. Last year 
Florida farmers planted 280,000 acres 
in peanuts, while this year the acreage 
will be about 252,000. An estimated 
1,000,000 more acres in tobacco will 
be planted, while potatoes plantings 
will be about the same 
7 7 7 
One of the earliest seasons in his 
tory is expected for Florida water 
melons, as some shipments are expected 
to roll the first of this month. The 
early season is attributed to warm win 
ter weather which speeded planting 
and growth. 
7 7 7 
There seems to be no doubt Florida 
will have a fence law from the next 
legislature; but Florida cattlemen who 
do not have fences along highways 
no doubt are wondering how long they 
will have to erect the required fences 
after the law is passed. Governor War 
ren has warned Florida cattlemen to 
have their fences up by October 1, 
but a number of legislators are reported 
in favor of 
date of the much as 
three years. Another question that an 
doubtedly will be much aired is the 
matter of liability of cattle causing 
accidents on the highway, through no 
fault of the owner, after fences are 


up. 


extending the effective 


law—some as 


7 7 7 


The two federal marketing agree 
ment committees that control ship 
ping of Florida citrus failed to restrict 
the shipping of large-size, 126 
oranges— and after several hours of 
debate decided to let the present regu 
lations carry into this Both 
Shippers Advisory committee and 
Growers Administrative committee 
received numerous requests to curtail 
shipment of the large oranges which 
were reported as being discounted in 
FOB sales. Differences in opinion by 
Indian River and Central Florida cit- 
rus growers and shippers brought the 
discussion to a deadlock. Indian River 
shippers said the large size orange was 
not being discounted on the East coast 
and offered to restrict No. 2’s, but cen 
tral interests protested any regula 
tion allowing Indian River to ship a 
size which could not be shipped by 
central. 


month. 


7 5 7 


Florida’s citrus industry made $4, 
000,000 additional profit by shipping 
on a voluntary quota basis during the 
first four weeks of the program. 
Marvin H. Walker, general manager 
of the Florida commission, 
says. Growers and shippers were praised 
for their cooperation in the weekly 
quotas, which started Feb. 13. While 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Farm Owners Know from Experience— 
You Can't Beat 
CHEVROLET 


ADVANCE-sDESIGN 


TRUCKS 


for Value 

























































































No other line of trucks offers Chevrolet’s big combination of 
champion values! That's why more Chevrolet trucks sell . . . more 
serve than any other make! 


Be convinced. Take everything into account—appear- 
ance, durability, ease of handling, power with econ- 
omy—every feature in body, engine, cab and chassis! 


4-SPEED SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION 


Operation is easier, quicker and quieter and you 
can maintain speed and momentum on grades 
with this new fransmission. It is on all series 3800 
and heavier duty models. 


ADVANCE-DESIGN GEARSHIFT CONTROL 
There’s new operating ease in all models with 
3-speed transmission. You can shift with your 
fingertips! 


FOOT-OPERATED PARKING BRAKE 
New clear floor area! This unique brake provides 
unprecedented safety and convenience in models 
with 3-speed transmission. 


IMPROVED VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 
Greater durability and efficiency is featured in 
this famous proved engine, the world's most 
economical for its size! 


SPLINED REAR AXLE HUB CONNECTION 
Greater strength and durability in heavy-duty 
models! This important new feature means a 
longer, more economical life for your heavy-duty 
truck. 


Add them up and you'll agree with other farm owners 
that Chevrolet trucks lead the lot! And look at the 
leader’s economy! No other trucks in the world have 
Chevrolet’s 3-WAY THRIFT—low-cost operation, low- 
cost upkeep and the lowest list prices in the entire 
truck field! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


ALSO the cab that “breathes’’* e Uniweld, all-steel cab construction 
e All-round visibility with rear-corner windows* e New, heavier 
springs e Full-floating hypoid rear axles on 3600 series and heavier 
duty models e Specially designed brakes e Hydrovac power brakes 
on 5000 and 6000 models e Ball-bearing steering e Wide base 
wheels e Standard cab-to-axle dimensions e Multiple color options. 


*Heating and ventilating system and rear-corner windows with 
de luxe equipment optional at extra cost. 


CHOOSE CHEVROLET TRUCKS FOR TRANSPORTATION UNLIMITED 
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With the C-635 vegetable planter, the Farmall C 
tractor drills 6 rows of vegetables. Planet Jr. hop- 
per units enable seed plate adjustments for any 
size of seed. 


Just size up how many of the 
vegetable growers’ crops, jobs 
and conditions the Farmall C 


tractor is built to fit. You'll see why we say that this tractor is just right 


for vegetable growers. 


The Farmall C’s wheels are adjustable to many row-spacings. Its 
6-row rear or forward-mounted vegetable planter will adjust to plant 
a maximum of six 12-inch, five 14-inch, and four 18-inch rows with the 
tractor wheels set for 80-inch tread. And the 6-row forward-mounted 
vegetable cultivator matches any row spacings of the vegetable planters. 


HOW IT FITS 
VEGETABLE 
PRODUCTION 


a 
L = 


Farmall C, with C-647 cultivator, weeding 6 rows 
of broccoli. A wide selection of ground tools is 
available for working all the soil close to the 
rows—and to meet special soil or crop conditions. 


The Farmall C is built to 
give you a clear view of the 
work ahead, to the sides, and 
beneath the tractor. It has 


smooth 4-cylinder power —a 4-speed transmission —automotive steering 
ease—and a padded hydraulic seat that gives you a feather-cushion ride. 
And the Farmall C has 2-way Farmall Touch-Control, for effortless finger- 


tip farming. 


Your IH dealer may be able to deliver your Farmall C and these 
multiple-row labor saving implements soon. Make your arrangements 


without delay. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ARVESTER 


432-438 EAST BAY STREET, JACKSONVILLE. none | 


ia 


Listen to Jomes Melton on “Harvest of Stors 


every Sunday afternoon over NBC 


«i | 
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DIRECTIONS 


| eenaae BEEN down in Mexico for 
several weeks, and have been having 
a great time visiting some places that 
I visited more than twenty years ago— 
as well as others that were new to me. 
I always have maintained that travel 
is the greatest educator, provided one 
travels with his eyes open and his mind 
working, and provided, also, that he 
has read up a little on what he may ex- 
pect to see. 

In this modern day, travel has been 
stripped largely of its hardships. When 
we visited Mexico in the ’20s there 
were no through highways, and when 
you drove out from a town to which 
you had gone by rail, you traveled sinu- 
ous trails and stream beds or fairly 
smooth arrayos. Today you can get 
to most parts of this republic on ex- 
cellent highways. 

But there is one great improvement 
yet to be made, and that is to supply 
the driver with fairly complete direc- 
tions. Streets are marked poorly, if at 
all, and the numbers on main highways 
are many miles apart. Worst of all, 
streets change their names in different 
sections of the cities. We drove one 
main highway that changed its name 
three times between the edge of the 
city and the down-town section. One 
way for a city to make travelers have 
a warm feeling (not hot) for it is to 
have streets marked plainly and 
through highways liberally numbered. 

7 7 7 
CONTRASTS 


M' xico is a land of contrasts. Its 
natural surface largely is rough, 
and dry, and tough. But its people are 
easy-going, happy, and courteous. The 
general idea that they are lazy is in- 
correct. They work hard and get a lot 
done, when one considers that they use 
old-fashioned tools and implements 
and depend largely on animal power 
for farm work. We have seen many 
hundreds of single-handled plows— 
either the old-time, wooden type or 
with point and narrow moldboard of 
steel, shaped like the old wooden kind. 
They plow and cross plow. It is real 
“¢lod hopping.” 

Most of the tractors that we have 
seen (and they were few) are large 
crawlers drawing very heavy disk 
plows. Most of the farms are too small 
to support tractors—so there you have 
the contrast of the historic ox and the 
modern farm power plant. 

Twenty years ago there were greater 
sovial contrasts—a few very rich and 
more than 95 per cent very poor. Today 
there seems to be developing a good 
middle class, which, after all, is the 
bone and sinews of a republic. 

7 7 7 
LEADERSHIP 


le HIsTORY of Mexico is a record 
of cruel leadership. Relics of the 
ancient civilizations indicate cruel 
dominion. The people who built the 
pyramids and the remarkable works at 
Mitla, Monte Alban, Teotehuacan, and 
made the remarkable artifacts found 


Git. CHIMNEY 


CORNER 


in and under Mexico City were ruled 
by cruel leaders of great ability. 

When the Spaniards came, under the 
leadership of Cortez, they set out to 
destroy the works of the native tribes 
and succeeded too well. If we could 
have the native manuscripts today that 
were destroyed then in the name of 
religion, they might add to the know! 
edge even of our modern world. Theré 
were scientists in those early days, and 
skilled artisans who made things of 
stone and precious metals that ou: 
modern workers cannot But 
the conquistadors set out to convert 
these “heathen” to a new religion, even 
if they had to kill them or beat then 
into submission to do it. 

Several Mexican presidents have 
marched into office at the head of an 
army. The rule of might has come to 
be almost legendary down here. 





surpass. 


So we were impressed greatly to see 
the present chief executive appear 
among throngs of people with no vis 
ible body-guard. He rode through the 
crowds standing in his open car, while 
the people cheered and threw flowers 
and confetti. It is to be hoped that 
the rule of consideration and square 
dealing has replaced the rule of the gu: 
and the “liquidator.” 

7 7 7 


LANGUAGE 


N THE USA we pay too little atten 

tion to the language of other peoples 
since our nation has drawn its strengt! 
from other countries we naturally ex 
pect those who come to adopt our lan 
guage, as of course they do. But when 
our folks go abroad, they cannot ex 
pect to get along without being abk 
to express themselves in some language 
other than their own. We all feel per 
fectly at home in Canada because the 
two countries speak the same languag« 
But we do not feel so easy in Mexico 
where the national tongue is Spanis! 

Think of it, there 
million people in the western hemi 
sphere who speak Spanish. If we are to 
establish warm relationships with thes 
neighbors, it will help tremendously if 
we can talk with them in both their 
attended 


1 
are more than 6V 


language and ours. I have 
several 
actions were all in Spanish. On several 
occasions, however, a presiding officer 
or speaker would repeat a statement in 
English, and the air would be cleared 
They use both languages—one as et 
fectively as the other 
and women who expect to enter for 
eign trade should lay a good founda 
tion in the language of the area where 
they expect to work. 


meetings here where trans 


Our young men 


: A 7 7 
ANTIQUITIES 


IKE GUATEMALA and the other 

Central American countries, Mex 
ico is very rich in the works of pre 
historic people. A visit to the national 
museum in Mexico City, to the 
museum in Oaxaca is a real treat for 
anyone interested in archxology. One 
of the most famous museum pieces in 
the world is the Aztec calendar ston¢ 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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If a tree can be said to think at all — it thinks from 
the bottom up — just opposite to Man. To make money 
operating citrus groves, you have to think like a tree. 
Here's why. 

The care you give a tree this year — and next — de- 
termines the quality of the fruit you'll ship s4ree seasons 
from now. The better the quality of fruit you ship am) 
season, the better the price you get — even in seasons 
when the average price is low. 


In other words, you must think of price in terms of 


APRII 1949 


fruit quality and of fruit quality in terms of tree care. A 
certain minimum care must be given to every tree every 
year to maintain an average quality that will bring you 


above average prices in any season. 
The Wilson & Toomer Representative, backed by this 
company's more than half a century of knowledge, will 


gladly help you interpret your schedule of grove man- 


agement in terms of the minimum care necessary for con- 


sistent high quality. Don’t hesitate to call him for con- 


sultation. 


On the market again! Materials are again available to make these famous pre-war Wilson 
& Toomer Brands: W & T’s Special Mixture #1 * Ideal 4-7-5 Grower * W & T’s Citrus 
Special * W & T's Special Fruiter * Ideal Lawn & Flower 


AN 
TO F 


4 


% Perce co 


*S0yy Nt tT | 


{DEAL ee NAT 
ATTEN YOUR PURS 


WILSON & TOOMER FERTILIZER COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, 


FLORIDA 


On 


E 
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April Farm Bulletin 











This Month: 


1. Some news on farm greases. 


4 Keeping tractor wheels 
from slipping excessively. 


3. An easy way to get some 6- 
gallon utility cans. 


4. An important book for 
farmers with tractors. 








Something new 


As a matter of fact, it’s the newest 
thing around. 

It’s a new grease called Gulf All-Pur- 
pose Farm Grease, and it will actually 
do every grease job that comes up. 

That’s a fact—this new All-Purpose 
Farm Grease of Gulf’s will do everything 
from preventing rust on hand tools to 
lubricating grain binders. 

Sort of simplifies your greasing prob- 
lems, for whenever some piece of equip- 
ment needs greasing, you just reach for 
a can of Gulf All-Purpose Farm Grease 

It’s quite a grease, too. Four years in 
development, it’s passed every test we 
could think of, including wheel-bearing 
tests and water-leaching tests. Ask your 
Gulf Dealer to tell you more about it. 





How to keep tractor wheels 
¢ from slipping excessively. 


If your tractor wheels slip and slide like 


a bucking horse, these two things may 
help. 

First, try adding the recommended 
wheel weights and then fill the tires with 
a calcium chloride solution. 

If that doesn’t work, raise the draw- 
bar, shifting more weight from the front 


of the tractor to the rear wheels. 


Finally, put Gulf Farm Tractor Tires 
on your back wheels. The overlapping 
cleats of these tires will help stop skids, 
because no cleat releases its grip until 
the next has taken hold. 





An easy way to get your- 
self some 5-gallon cans. 














Here’s about the easiest way we know 
of to get yourself a gouu supply of these 
utility cans. 





Simply drop down to your Gulf Dealer, 
next time you need oil, and buy Gulflube 
Motor Oil in the new 5-gallon size. 

That way, you get 5 gallons of Multi- 
sol-processed Gulflube (the premium- 
type oil that gives better engine per- 
formance). 

And you also get a 5-gallon utility can. 
A strong one you can stand on and bang 
around plenty. Has tilted pouring spout, 
screw-on caps, wooden handle. 

Buy Gulflube Motor Oil in this new 
5-gallon size and you'll 

plenty of utility cans on hand. 


always have 





An important free book 
e for farmers with tractors. 


A lot of farmers have 
been having tractor 
troubles this winter. 
Troubles they might 
have avoided if they'd 
had Gulf’s Farm Trac- 
tor Guide. 
For this free book has 
60 pages of maintenance charts, serv- 
icing schedules and repair information 


It’s free—send this coupon, today 


| Te Gulf Farm Aids 
| Room 3800, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


| Send me (FREE) Gulf's “Farm Tractor Guide 





| Nome 


| Address 


| Type of Tractor 








| intact until broken by 
| inspector. 
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Can Ship to California--“If” 


Regulations to Govern Florida Citrus Entry 


Ir YOU WANT to ship citrus fruit to 
California, here are the requirements, 
as furnished Florida Plant Board Com- 
missioner Arthur C. Brown by the Cal- 
ifornia department of agriculture. 

Limes may move from all points in 
Florida, and other citrus fruits from all 
areas except Broward, Collier, Dade, 
and Monroe counties, under permit and 
after treatment. Shipping permits may 
be obtained from the plant commis- 
sioner at Gainesville. 

All fruits shall be treated to kill 
surface insects. Treatment shall con- 
sist of complete submersion of the 
fruits in a 3 per cent concentration of 
an oil emulsion for a period of not less 
than 5 minutes in a tank equipped with 
an agitator. The temperature of the 
dipping media must not drop below 
50° F. Provision is also made, in lieu 


| of submersion, for fumigation with 


methyl bromide or cyanide. 

However, oranges will not stand the 
methyl bromide treatment, and the 
presence of any moisture on the 
fruit as a result of cold storage, sweat- 
ing, or other causes, is likely to result 
in injury when cyanide is used. 

Shipments may be by rail or truck 
and shall be waybilled directly 
points within Florida to destinations 
within California. All trucks shall be 
of the van type, with doors sealed at 
shipping point. The seals shall remain 


trom 


the California 


Less - than - carload lots shall be 
shipped by common carrier other than 
motor trucks. In the case of less-than 
carload lot shipments waybilled in car- 
load lots to California terminals, the 
waybill may be accompanied by a sin- 
gle shipping permit and no permit shall 
be required for each container, pro- 
vided each container is rubber-stamped 
or otherwise marked, showing the Cal- 
ifornia terminal point of distribution. 

All fruits shall be packed in new 
standard containers. Bruce boxes may 
be used. 

Shipments intended for California 
destinations must be treated under the 
supervision of an inspector of the State 
Plant board. Shippers are warned that 
the California will 
the alert for the presence of live scales 


authorities be on 
or mealybugs on shipments of Florida 
fruits, and in the event that infesta- 
tion is observed, the entire shipment 
will be refused entry. The board's in- 
spectors assigned to packinghouses for 
supervising treatment will not sign the 
necessary shipping permits unless all 
requirements of the California authori 
ties have been faithfully observed. 
Managers of packinghouses in Flor 
ida who desire to ship Florida citrus 
fruits to California destinations, and 
whose houses are equipped with tanks 
suitable for the oil treatment, should 
apply 
Gainesville for detailed information as 


to the plant commissioner at 


to procedures that must be followed 


TYPE OF BAG YOU NEED 


. Lenonet Open-Mesh Bags 
. Visinet Open-Mesh Bags 
. Cotton Bags 

. Burlap Bags 

. Multiwall Paper Bags 


. Waterproof Laminated 
Textile Bags 


. Deltaseal Bags 
. Bemis Special Thread 
. Bemis Mainstey Twine 


If we made just one kind 
of bag, naturally we 
would try to sell you that 
kind. But we make good 
bags of all kinds, so our 
best interest lies in help- 
ing you get the kind of 
bag that serves you best. 


Bemis 


ny ad 


a BAG: 
er , 
az —_+€ 
“America’s No.1 Bag Maker” 
P.O. BOX 958 
Jacksonville 1, Fla 


(Foot of Georgia Street ) 
TELEPHONE 5-7366 
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Chimay Comer FORMULA 
(Continued from Page 8) 
It was found at Mexico City which | 
was formerly the center of the Aztec | : fo r p S 
empire. The stone weighs 57,000 


pounds, is 12 feet in diameter, and 
about four feet thick. Beautifully 


carved, it is believed to represent the | D EPEN D 


division of time into years, seasons, and 


days, according to the ancient Aztec N G U i FE 
astronomers. Oo 
—= —_— 





























Then there are the ancient works 
at Mitla and Monte Alban. The work “ ee 
of those ancient builders is hard to be- 
lieve, even when you see it. Some 
stones in the walls, cut square and 
fitted in great detail, weigh as much as 
20 tons. Some of the walls are built 
with varying angles in the layers, curv- 
ing the wall inward in the middle por- @ You can DEPEND 
tion, but a plumb line dropped from ON GULF for all the 
the top will hit the foundation layer a 
exactly. The tombs of Monte Alban fertilizer needs of all 
have yielded rich treasure in 24-karat your crops—because 
gold ornaments, onyx, turquoise, and there’s a GULF time- 
some copper and tin. They were ex- tested formula for 
plored first in 1931, and the work is everything that’s 
just now well started. 

Then there is the great tule tree (a grown commercially 
form of cypress) at Milta. It is 160 in Florida. 
feet in circumference and about the : 
same height. Certainly it is one of the GULF Field Serv- 
oldest living ; ice helps you achieve 
things on the goal of GOOD 
er ye crops at economical cost. 
is abounding ee , , 
in antiquities. Let the GULF Field Man in your section tell you eaten ntmaaciien ctisianpitadie Sate 


’ are recommended and supplied by your local GULF 
the complete story. Profit by the experience of Field Man. They include everything you need for pest 


,rf 
{ successful growers throughout Florida and DE- and disease control for citrus, truck and other crops 
ying u 
PEND ON GULF. 


(Continued from Page 2) 


with 636 pounds of butterfat during 

a 10-month lactation test for 3-year- 

olds. These are characteristics for out- 

standing production which the young | 

bull is expected to transmit to as many 
; 
| = 


as 500 Florida dairy cows, according 
to estimates. 

While this calf and a pedigreed hog, 
that arrived some weeks earlier, are 
among the more unusual air cargos of | The GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 
agricultural significance moving by 
plane into Tampa, air transportation | TAMPA and PORT EVERGLADES 
is playing a steady part in Florida farm FLORIDA 
operations. During January and Feb- 
ruary 100,000 pounds of strawberries 
were whisked to markets at 240 miles 
per hour by Eastern Cargo Liners. An 
average of 20,000 pounds of gladiolus 


blossoms were being flown monthly £ Every fourngy, 





from Tampa to California and other 
West Coat destinations. At the rate of ti 4 
4200 chicks per shipment, around y 


30,000 baby chicks a month have been | Prean un Ll i \ 
flying southward to Puerto Rico and Meh H 
other Caribbean areas. And, during the So ah / 


season, special rates for shipment of 
citrus gift boxes caused hundreds of : eee ra 
those who received them to be surprised ae See ie rN) \e/ w 
when fruit a few hours from Florida wae aX YY dope > 
groves arrived in  snow-blanketed 5 (a) AN . 4 
northern cities. 2s FLEX-O-SEAL SST 
Cover photograph and another ap- | SCENERY-LEVEL ROUTES PORTABLE IRRIGATION PIPE 
pearing with further details on page 6, 
is by Tom Ward of Southern Photo & 
News, Tampa. 


For the utmost in smooth-riding, air-conditioned travel luxury, prodoce fo nina os earlier .«- and fore- 
cast yi more accurately ou use 

let your friendly Trailways agent help plan your next trip— Plen-O-Seet irrigation Pre Ah 9. Albin g 
through Florida or across the nation! enough moisture for © and 

2. = | 2 orchards when and where it te neoded, 
Best sellers are printed on trees! As | ASK YOUR AGENT ABOUT OUR 


surprising as that statement may SPECIAL CHARTER BUS SERVICE 
sound, it’s true. Today’s popular novels, TAMIAMI TRAILWAYS 
histories, and other books are printed : Life Blood of 

af : Tampa 1, Florida and name of dealer. 
on paper made from the trees in our CHICAGO METAL MP. CO. 
forests. Protect your future reading by ; ; A Pees 5123 $. Reckwol 8. 
preventing woods fires and planting ; vig eit ee oe 


new trees for tomorrow. Fl | > CLIEAY 7, Ll 








ection of Florida to Miamt 
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PUT MORE WATER 
WHERE YOU WANT IT... 


FASTER AND CHEAPER 
WITH BARNES “33,000 for 1 Pumps 


The best pipe and the best sprinklers of an irrigation 
system are useless without a pump to supply the water. 
And unless the pump equals the pipe and sprinklers in 
quality and performance, the system will fall short of 
doing the job. 


Buy the Barnes “33,000 for 1” Pumps for the heart of 
your system. No better pumps can be had for love or 
money. They'll put more water where you want it — 
faster and cheaper. They deliver 33,000 gallons (41% tank 
cars) of water on one gallon of gas. That’s amazing 
operating economy! They are self-priming and fast prim- 
ing! Heavy duty body for less wear. Non-clogging im- 
peller for non-stop operation. And a special superseal 
that prevents air and water leaks — keeps pump at tip- 
top efficiency. Buying a pump? Then by all means send 
for the Barnes Pump Catalog. Write: 


Barnes Manufacturing Co. « Mansfield, Ohio 


Precision Water Control Products for Over 50 Years 


DON’T MISS THIS! 


Barnes has an outstanding and full line of 
water systems, too — deep and shallow-well 
types with capacities up to 6800 G.P.H. 


FROM 5,000 TO 96,000 G.P.H. 
Take your pick from the complete 
line of Barnes Irrigation Pumps 
— with discharge pressures up to 

60 Ibs. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Jacksonville, Florida 
J. G. Christopher Co 
Tampa, Florida 
Hillsboro Pump & Irrigation Co., Inc., 960 Twiggs Street 
Palmetto, Florida 
Palmetto Pump & Irrigation Co., Lemon Avenue 
Miami, Ft. Lauderdale, West Palm Beach, Florida 
Peninsula Supply Co. 
Orlando, Florida 
D. E. Fishback & Sons, 76 West Concord Street 
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1949 
Farmers Get More 
for Meat and Citrus 


HE INDEX of prices received by 

Florida farmers at 213 on March 
15 was seven points above a month 
earlier and thirty-one over March 15, 
1948. The increase in the index from 
mid-February resulted from higher 
prices received for citrus and meat ani- 
mals. These increases were partially 
offset by declines in the prices received 
for some truck crops and dairy and 
poultry products. 


Both beef cattle and veal calves ad- 
vanced in price between mid-February 
and mid-March; cattle rose from 
$16.00 per hundred pounds to $17.00 
and calves from $18.20 to $19.20. On 
March 15 cattle were $2.00 above a 
year ago and veal calves $2.70. The 
direction of the hog price trend 
changed from downward, and _in- 
creased from $17.10 in February to 
$17.80 in March; this level being 80 
cents under a year ago. The average 
price of all chickens rose a penny per 
pound during the past month to 32 
cents while the price received for eggs 
fell a cent to 49 cents per dozen. The 
decline in the truck crop price index 
during the past month was mainly 
caused by lower prices received for po- 
tatoes and tomatoes. 

The prices received index for citrus 
was up thirty-nine points on March 
15 from a month earlier and fifty- 
eight points above a year before. The 
average equivalent on-tree price per 
box, all methods of sale, for oranges 
on March 15, 1949 was $1.54 com- 
pared to $1.00 a month earlier and 83 
centh a year ago. Grapefruit at 81| 
cents a box was 37 cents above the | 
February 15 price of 44 cents and 66| 
cents above the March 15, 1948 price | 
of 15 cents. Tangerines at $2.95 com-| 
pare to 88 cents a month ago. Lime 
prices were $5.90 per box against 
$3.50 last month and $5.90 a year} 
ago. 





With few exceptions the prices paid | 
for mixed feeds remained the same on| 
March 15 as February 15. Laying mash 
advanced from $5.00 per hundred to 
$5.10 and meat scraps declined from | 
$6.50 to $6.30. Bran remained the| 


same at $3.60 per cwt.; middlings'| 


$3.75; cottonseed meal $3.75; 
meal $4.00; peanut meal $4.10; mixed 
dairy feeds, average all types, $3.95, 
scratch grains $4.35. 
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BEST TOBACCO FERTILIZER 


The fertilizer application 
mended for tobacco grown on the high, 
dry, sandy uplands of Florida is 1,000 
to 1,400 pounds per acre of a 3-9-9 
mixture, George H. King, Director of 
the Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment 


corn 


recom- 


Station reports. On the more desirable 
lowland soils, the recommendation is 
1,400 to 1,800 pounds per acre of 
3-9-9 fertilizer. 

work 
at the Tifton, Georgia, station have 
shown that heavy applications directly 
under the row will cause a high death 


Twenty-three years of researc 


rate of young plants in dry weather. 
Other observations include: (1) Best 
spacing is about 18 to 24 inches in 
4-foot rows. (2) Where heavy appli 
cations are made, it is desirable to apply 
1,000 pounds per acre before planting, 
and the rest when the plants have been 
in the field about two weeks Cow 
and stable manure are valuable in pro- 
ind better 
tobacco than can be grown from chem- 


ducing high yields quality 


ical fertilizers alone. 


PERF-O-RAIN Low Pressure Sprinkling 


Amazing results. Even penetration like 


rain Secds sprout, crops thrive Saves 


water, labor, money. Pasture, truck, to 
bacco rchards, every crop Also Plain 
and Gated Surface Pipe Galvanized or 
Aluminum Weite for tree layout chart 
tllustrated folder State your intecrest— 
Sprinkler, Flood 


or Furrow. State approx: 


mate screage Plan NOW for profits 


Manutactured-Engincered-Sold by 


W. R. AR Oe 


3905 East Broadway 
150 Hooper St San 


Florida 
7 Cal 


Tampa 5 


Francisco 








BARNES 


DEALERS for FLORIDA WEST COAST 


BUSHNELL — CECIL LORD 
PLANT CITY — 5. S. CARTER 
WINTER HAVEN — R. R. VAN FLEET 
DADE CITY — MARSHALL AUTON 
ST. PETE — PINELLAS MACHINE CO. 
BARTOW — TATE PHILLIPS HDWE. CO. 


EXCLUSIVE 
HILLSBORO PUMPE 


960 TWIGGS STREET 
TAMPA « 
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Aztec Squash 


Continued from Page 5 
fry until brown; add to this the chayote pulp; 
replace the mixture in the skins, smooth over 
the tops bake well 
browned 


with butter and until 


Chayote baked with cheese—Place sliced 
chayotes in a saucepan with a piece of salt pork 
and cook until tender in just enough water to 
When 
tender remove slices with a skimmer and place 
in a baking dish. 


the water 


cook them. Season with paprika and salt 
Prepare a white sauce, using 
in which the chayotes were cooked 
and some milk, and pour over the chayotes. 
Cover with grated cheese and bread crumbs, add 
bits of butter, and bake to 

Chayote Fritters l 
tender and 


a golden brown. 
Boil the sliced chay- 
rub through a colander. 


cups of chay 


otes unt ] 
For three 


teaspoon salt, 1 


te pulp use 
baking 
s sweet milk, sufficient 


1 egg, | 
powder, 2 
make 


Stir pulp and batter together 


teaspoon 
tablespox flour to 
a fritter batter 
and try like 

by tablespoonsfuls into deep fat and cook until 
brown 


ordinary griddle cakes or drop 


Serve hot, with or without syrup 
boil unul 
batter 


(2) Slice and pare the 


eterred 


chayotes,; 
tender lip any pr 
and try 
Chayot 
texture a 


desirable 


fritter 
Salads Because of the delicate 
d mild flavor the 


for use in salads 


chayote 1s especially 


chayote, cool, and 


ith mayonnaise or 


Prepare as for creamed 


serve lettuce leaves w 


French dressing; or the boiled and diced chay 
mixed salad with 


otes may be served in a 


tomatoes, celery, or other vegetables 


Chayote Pickles—Young chayote fruits make 
excellent pickles, either sweet or sour pickles, 
chayote sweet pickle when 
When used 


1ayotes are usually cut 


or dill pickles. The 


well made is especially delic 
" 


1ous 


for such purposes the c 


lengthwise, though they may be cut in any 


manner desired. For making pickles, chowchow, 
used 
substituting 


or relishe any favorite can be 


other 


recipe 


without any hange than 


chayote r cucumbers, but the usual custom 


is to cook the chayotes for a few minutes before 


using then 
Other uses for the Chayotes boiled, 


seasoned with cloves or other 


hayote 


mashed and 
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spices and lemon juice somewhat resemble apple 
sauce and are palatable. They may also be used 
with any fruit juice for pie filling. Chayotes 
cut into pieces are often boiled with meats, or 
they may be boiled and served with other 
boiled and served alone, the 
addition of a little sugar in cooking is some- 
times considered an improvement 

Mrs. J. A. Pueschell preserves the 
chayote. Mr. Groover says there is no 
doubt that mature chayotes can be 
preserved at the convenience of the 
grower, between November 1 and April 
im 


vegetables If 


Good Spring Harvest 


W ARM and rainless weather dur- 
ing the early weeks of spring 
was favorable for most Lee County 
crops, but growers who had wells and 
irrigation systems managed to provide 
enough water for their plantings, ac- 
cording to County Agent C. P. Heuck. 

Harvest of 500 acres of sweet corn 
is under way, and growers are realiz- 
ing good yields and prices. 

Growers were pleased with yields 
of potatoes from 1,000 acres which 
they harvested in February, some re 
porting production as high as 350 
bushels per acre. Some of them planted 
the new Essex White potato for the 
first time this year and obtained yields 
and prices comparable to the Bliss va- 
riety. Prices farmers received for po- 
tatoes were generally satisfactory, Mr. 
Heuck reported. 

Prices on peppers, eggplant, and 
squash declined considerably as a re- 
sult of high production in 
weather. 


warm 
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at no extra cost! 


PALMETTO » TAMPICO « HORSEHAIR —} 


(MEXICAN) (CANADIAN) 


Now — fmc fruit and vegetable chemically 4 
treated brushes meet every rigid requirement 7 
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FOR FLORIDA GROWERS 
"" ARMOUR'S 


Citrus trees produce more high quality fruit that brings 
extra profits when fertilized with the scientifically bal- 
alanced plant foods in Armour’s Big Crop Fertilizers. 
Hundreds of successful growers have proved this fact to 
their own satisfaction — year after year. 


If you are not already giving your trees the many 
benefits of this top-grade plant food, why not start now? 
Place your order at once for Armour’s. 


An Armour Field Representative will gladly call at 
your convenience to discuss your grove problems. No 
obligation. Just drop us a postcard. 


This special treatment pro- 
tects your brushes and pro- 
duct from mold contamina- 
tion and lengthens their 
useful life. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES AND DIAMETERS 


ee 
Re i COUN? 


I” 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
FLORIDA DIVISION LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


HORSEHAIR 
POLISHER 
BRUSH =o = = 
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ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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The most popular,car 


in America! 


@ Yes, that’s it—the familiar 
freight car, which brings you 
most of the things you eat, wear, 
and use. 

It does its vital job for you so 
thriftily that it carries freight for 
charges which average only about 
1's cents for moving a ton a mile 
taking all kinds of freight over 
all distances. 

When the war ended, these 
charges were no higher—and in 
many cases were lower—than 
when war began back in 1939. But 
prices and wages kept climbing 
until freight rates had to go up. 

Railroad rates, though, went up 
later than other prices. By the 
time of the first small increase in 
freight rates, in the middle of 
1946, the average level of other 


} 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
presenting the world’s great musical shows. Every 
Monday evening over the ABC Network, 8-8:45 East- 


prices had already gone up more 
than 40 per cent above 1939. 

And freight rates have gone up 
less than the average percentage 
increase of other prices—in fact, 
only about half as much. 

So railroad freight charges now 
represent an even smaller frac- 
tion of the prices you pay for the 
things you buy than they did be- 
fore the war. Today, the railroad 
freight car is not only the most 
essential car in America — it is also 
the car that provides the world’s 
thriftiest transportation. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


7 on 


ern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. bY 
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State News 
(Continued from Page 6) 


general cooperation was reported in 
the program, a number of shippers ex- 
ceeded their quotas. A list of shippers 
who exceeded their quotas by as much 
as 50 per cent was published by the 
commission, giving at the same time 
shipper’s explanations of why they 
over shipped. 
7 7 7 

Citrus-peel oil fast is becoming one 
of the major by-products of Florida 
citrus, according to experts at the 
State Citrus Experimental station at 
Lake Alfred. James W. Kesterson, as- 
sociate chemist at the station, says ex- 
periments show citrus peel yields a very 
high grade oil. The industry, now op- 
erating on a small scale, can grow much 
with 50,000,000 boxes of citrus being 
processed in Florida annually, Kester- 
son contends. Normally citrus peel oil 
becomes the by-product of another cit- 
rus by-product—citrus pulp feed. The 
oil in some plants now is being ex- 
tracted before the pulp is made into 
feed. 

7 7 r 


If each person in Florida consumed 
one glass of orange juice per day, one- 
sixth of Florida’s orange production 
would be used in the state, according 
to Walter L. Hays, president of the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce. 
“Therefore, regardless of other mar- 
kets, Florida should become and re- 
main the largest and most profitable 
citrus market,” Hays says. Hays made 


the statements in conjunction with the 
state chamber’s program to promote 
Florida consumption of Florida citrus. 
7 7 7 
Proposed rail rate increases will “cost 
the railroads money” if imposed, B. H. 
Overton, trafic bureau director for 
the St. Petersburg chamber of com- 
merce told members of an Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearing in 
Montgomery Ala. Overton said be- 
cause of excessive rail rates Florida 
shippers are turning to trucks to ship 
their goods not only in the South but 
into the Middle-West as well. “The 
present rate level is drying up some 
travel that should move by rail. The 
13 per cent proposed increase would 
almost double what Florida rates were 
in 1938,” Overton said. 
7 7 7 
When one of the nation’s citrus con- 
sumers writes the Florida Citrus com- 
mission for a citrus recipe, chances are 
he will get a speedy reply. The com- 
mission has set up a direct mail depart- 
ment at its offices in Lakeland for the 
purpose of sending citrus recipe book- 
lets and other material to consumers 
throughout the nation. A recent ad- 
vertisement in the Saturday Evening 
Post brought hundreds of requests for 
citrus recipes, commission officials re- 
ported. 
7 A 7 
Reminiscent of wartime prices, 
Florida canners paid as high as $1.95 
for oranges delivered at the plant last 
month. This is the best price paid for 
fruit by canneries since the fall of 
1946, when the industry began to get 








Photographed After a Two-Year Test 
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The untreated flats rotted almost to a powder. The others, which 
had been given a quick-dip in Cuprinol, were ‘’as good as the day 
they were dipped.”’ This is the report of a two-year test by a State 


Agricultural College. 


You may not have flats to treat, but wherever you find wood rot 
you need Cuprinol. Apply it by brush, spray, or dip. Can be painted 
over. Cuprinol keeps good wood good. 

We also have Cuprinol to stop Mildew in Fabrics and to stop 


Rot in Rope. 


Ask your favorite Dealer about Cuprinol. If he doesn’t have it ask 
us and we will supply the names of Dealers near you. 


TAMPA WOOD PRESERVING CO., INC. 


Telephone H 5947 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


AND TERMITES 


STOPS ROT 


1116 Carmen St. 











the first effect of a post-war break in 
citrus prices. 
a eae 

Governor Warren’s Citrus Advisory 
committee proposed three important 
changes in controlling the shipment of 
frost damaged fruit, all of which would 
tighten shipping regulations. They are: 
1. Embargoes on fruit be imposed 
within 72 hours after a freeze. (Sale 
and shipment of fruit now can not be 
stopped until 72 hours after a freeze.) 
2. Allow Florida Citrus commission to 
impose a 14-day embargo on frost 
damaged fruit. (The commission can 
now impose only a 7-day embargo.) 
3. Make commission orders applying 
to frost damaged fruit take effect with- 
in 24 hours. (At present orders be- 
come effective in as little as 10 hours 
or as much as 36 hours.) 

y 5 7 

Dr. Albert M. Pearson, of Cornell 
University, has joined the University 
of Florida and Agricultural Experi- 
ment station as assistant professor of 
animal husbandry. Dr. Pearson, an au- 
thority on meats, attended Utah State 
university, lowa State university, and 
Cornell university--where he received 
his master’s degree. 

ev @ 

J. W. Reitz agreed to make his honey 
packing house at Summerfield avail- 
able to Florida beekeepers if they form 
a marketing co-operative. A commit- 
tee to make plans for a beekeepers co- 
operative was formed by beekeepers at 
Summerfield. The meeting was at- 
tended by Orange County Agent 
F. E. Baetzman, secretary of the Cen- 
tral Florida Beekeepers Assn., D. E. So- 


BOOST PRODUCTION 


IN OUTDOOR SEEDBEDS 
with LARVACIDE 
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journer, Orlando, president of the 
Florida State Beekeepers Assn., L. J. 
Lesser, Pine Castle, president of the 
Central Florida Assn., and W. K. 
Wider, of Pine Castle. Baetzman said 
J. D. Haynie, State Extension Service 
apiculcurist, will assist the group in set- 
ting up a central sales agency for Flor- 
ida honey. 
7 y 7 
The Florida Citrus Commission has 
lost no time in recognizing an oppor- 
tune time to “feel” the nation’s reac- 
tion to Florida citrus. With California 
and Texas citrus shipments at an all 
time low, the commission has sent 
three top field men out to tour the 
nation and get new consumers’ opin- 
ions of Florida fruit. Asking the ques- 
tions will be R. M. Henry, Paul Dil- 
lard, and Alfred Laroque. The field men 
will visit such. places as Kansas City, 
Tulsa, Des Moines, Spokane, Seattle, 
and Minneapolis. Information gathered 
may prove extremely useful in deter- 
mining consumer preference 
these new customers. 
a. 
Cucumber prices on the Wauchula 
State Farmers market dropped slightly 
as more plentiful supplies reached the 
market. Cuke packages averaged $5.06. 
Crops in the Wauchula section were 
reported to be in bad need of rain. 
7 7 y 
Buying on the Arcadia State Live- 
stock market continued brisk as de 
mand still exceeded supplies. Market 
Manager John Kelly said the market 
could have handled about three times 
the number of cattle and calves being 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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You'll get vigorous, healthy seedlings when you fumigate 


with LARVACIDE! 


@ Versatile! 
and kills weeds and weed seeds. 
@ Easy! 
from 1,000 to 8,000 sq. ft. per hour. 


Look at the facts: 


Controls most disease-causing fungi, nematodes and soil insects 


With the new M hand Larvajector or with the C. F. Larvajectors, treat 


@ Available in 1-lb bottles or in cylinders from 25 to 180 lbs. 
For low-cost field treatment, use ISCOBROME D. 


Free literature on request. 
Write today! 


Florida Distributor 


WALKER FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Puone 6771 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON — CLEVELAND 


~ CHICAGO — OMAHA — CINCINNATI 


— PHILADELPHIA 
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@ Here’s a high-stepping tractor with all the “get up and 
go” that you expect from a Case. This Model “VAH” has 
nearly 27 inches of crop clearance at the middle, more than 30 
inches under rear axle housing. Inside clearance between bot- 
toms of bull-gear cases is over 50 inches. It’s cut to measure 
not only for tillage but for dusting and spraying of tall- 
growing truck crops. 

Rear wheel tread adjusts from 60 to 88 inches, front wheels 
to correspond. You can work any width of row from 72 down 
to 18 inches before you need to leave blank rows. You can 
work over beds 17 inches high and clear out to the tires— 
higher beds up to four feet wide. 

Like all Case tractors, the “WAH” has a heavy-duty Case- 
built engine that develops full power at moderate piston speed, 
pulls still stronger when slowed down. Ask your dealer for 
full information about the “WAH.” 


YOUR CASE DEALER INVITES YOU 


Batey Brothers Tractor Company, Ocala 

ee | Equipment Company, Gainesville 
Beasley Tractor Company, Palatka 

Coastal Truck & Equipment Co., Belle Glade 
Coastal Truck & Equipment Co., West Palm Beach 
Cosey Motor Company, Wauchula 

Charles Clifton Auto Service, DeLand 
Epperson & Company, Tampa 

Farm Equipment Sales Company, Tallahassee 
Farm Machinery & Sales Company, Pompano 
Florida Tractor & Supply Company, Hollywood 
J. W. Gibson, Madison 

Grantham Chevrolet Company, Live Oak 
Indian River Tractor Service, Cocoa 

S. A. Jepson Tractor Service, Fort Myers 
Medlock Tractor Company, Orlando 

Ed Madill, Dade City 

Plemmons Brothers Machinery Company, Quincy 
Pounds Motor Company, Winter Garden 
Pounds Tractor Company, Winter Haven 
Pounds Zeiss Tractor Company, Sebring 

A. G. Smith, Palmetto 

Taylor Munnell Machine Works, Fort Pierce 
Wade-Persons, Lake City 

West Florida Equipment Company, Marianna 
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AUBURNDALE — co., 


BROOKER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Homestead ja 
cneemernes LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., 
Brooksville, Florida 
CHRIST BUILDING SUPPLY Co., 
Arcadia, Florida 
CROSBY Senger =— co., 
Vero Beach 
CULP LUMBER someast’, 
501 S. Packwood Ave., Tampa, F 
DADE CITY LUMBER COMPANY, 
Dade City, Florida 
w c. DAVIS, 
New Port Richey, Florida 
GLADES APPLIANCE CORPORATION, 
3elle Glade ja 
HESTER & — LUMBER CO., INC., 
F 


ja 


Broa = & 43rd st 
ampa, Fi ja 
W. D. HORNE COMPANY, 
Homestead, Florida 
JAcoss LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., 
Deland orida 
LAINHART & POTTER, INC., 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
LAKE COUNTY SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Astatula, Florida 
LITTLE RIVER LUMBER YARD, 
27 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami, F 
H. L. McCURDY LUMBER COMPANY 
Dunedin, Florida 
McGINNES LUMBER COMPANY 
ia 


skeland ” 


T 


aytona 





Jacksonville Office: 719G 
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WOLMANILED Ss 


The RIGHT ANSWER 


for protecting wood from damage caused by 


ROT and TERMITES 


Yes, Wolmanized Lumber actually kills rot and termites. 
Gives lasting protection to wood—stops damages that 
otherwise can run up big replacement costs on your 
farm. Service records show that Wolmanized Lumber 
quickly pays for itself—that it lasts three to five times 
longer than untreated wood. And, Wolmanized Lumber 
has all these other advantages, too: 


© Clean—not messy to handle 

© Odorless—won't taint silage or grain 

© Paintable —takes paint like ordinary wood 
© Safe—can't harm your livestock. 


Find out more about money-saving, time- 
saving Wolmanized Pressure-Treated Lum- 
ber. A new folder tells you where to use 
Wolmanized Lumber on your farm for last- 
ing protection against rot and termites. Ask 
your Lumber Dealer for a copy, or write to: 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING CO. 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Ruildi Soath 





HILLSBORO LUMBER COMPANY, INC., 
E 


MITCHELL & ALEXANDER LUMBER CO. 
Beach, F ; 


ille 2, Florida 


These leading lumber dealers can supply you 
with Wolmanized Lumber 


meee + LUMBER COMPANY, 
erry ja 
mncweasene SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Bowling Green, Florida 
PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY, 
Delray Beach, Florida 
PHILLIPS INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Orlando, Florida 
PINELLAS LUMBER COMPANY, 
Clearwater, Florida 
POLLOCK LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., 
Ft. Myers, Florida 
RENUART LUMBER YARDS, 
664 NE. 96th St., Miami, Florida 
RIECK & FLEECE BUILDERS 
SUPPPLIES, INC., 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
ROBBINS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Nebraska Ave. & 131]st St., Tampa 
Florida 
RO-MAC LUMBER & SUPPLY, INC., 
Leesburg, Florida 
SPARROW LUMBER, 
1701 W. Cass St 
THOMAS LUMBER CO., 
Orlando, Florida 
R. H. TODD LUMBER COMPANY, 
ala, Florida 
TOWNSEND SASH, DOOR & LUMBER CO., 
Lake Wales, Florida 
TROTTER — COMPANY, 
3 


" 42 
f 


Tampa, Florida 


TYLANDERS, nee. 

West Palm Beach, Florida 
VILLA — & SUPPLY CO., 
Winter ven, Florida 
ZOLLER cuenen COMPANY, 

Bradenton, Florida 
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Chats With 
Florida Beekeepers 


By Nero Derr 
A Keeper of the Bees 











H'! RE WE GO AGAIN, with more rec- 
ords. An all time record for a dry 
February and March is evident, al- 
though there are yet a few March days 
to go as I write this. 

Perhaps we shall make a little more 
Orange honey than we did last year and 
the year before. This may even be too 
much for the deplorable condition in 
the honey market. 
made to cure this, but there is yet un- 
sold Orange honey from last year, 
though in most sections this is part of 
an extremely low yield. No market 
could be considered active that does 
not clear up even a short crop in time 
for the next year’s crop. 


I am not able to offer the solution | 


for this problem. The progress made 
thus far on organization and launch- 
ing of a honey co-operative reminds 
me of a city cousin hitching a horse to 
a wagon. Much is done in the wrong 
but all may end well unless 
the horse is headed the wrong way when 
the task is finished. 

A word on the Bee Law enforce- 
ment: The editor “sugared my gums” 
in the last “Chat.” Now, with the 
gums sugared—lI wish to compare the 
Plant board to an orange tree with 
many branches, some of which produce 
quality fruit, 
heavily laden. A large water sprout 
has grown from the trunk of the tree. 
This was small at first and made little 
difference. Drawing heavily on the 
sap of the tree each biennium it grows 
so large that it would be hard to re- 
move. Of the few fruit which it has 
put on, all were unmarketable. Ob- 
viously the sprout should never have 
been allowed to grow there. Perhaps 
you don’t get the sense of this—frank- 
ly, maybe it doesn’t make much sense. 

Next month I hope to tell you of 
that Orange Honey crop. 


sequence, 


Let’s live in 
hopes, even though we may die in des- 
pair. 
7 7 7 
DAIRY AND PINE PROGRESS 

More than 1,000,000 slash pine seed- 
lings were planted in Calhoun county 
during the 1948-49 season, 
to County Agent Thomas B. 
was a record planting season. 

Other significant agricultmral de- 
velopments in Calhoun county during 


the — months of the year, Mr. Jones 


according 


reporté@avere the establishment of six 


new farm dairies (since January 1, 


1949) and planting-of more than 2,000 | 


acres of permanent improved pasture. 

The county agent and other agri- 
cultural leaders are well pleased with 
progress that is being made in Calhoun 
county, and they predict that 1949 
will be an outstanding year in improved 
tarming. 


Efforts are being | 


some of which are less | 


Jones. It} 


Sure, | bought a 


because | need more than the av- 
erage amount of water for my place. 
That's why | bought a BERKELEY 2- 
stage water system. 

Besides household needs, my lawn 
sprinklers, livestock, poultry houses 
and gardens needed plenty of water. 

My BERKELEY 2-stage Water Sys- 
tem gives ample water for profitable 
production and a good reserve. 
Do what I did... 
talk to your local 
BERKELEY DEALER. 


These rugged 2-stage 
pumps are ovailable 
in 1% to 5 HP models 
and pump from levels 
down to 300 feet. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 506 
Look under “PUMPS” in the yellow section 
of your phone book for your nearest 
Berkeley Dealer 


BERKELEY 2.0.2 he 


o 
556 Tift Avenue, S.W., Dept. 0, Atlanta, Georgia 


World's BEST Ditcher! 


Faster, Easier, Cheaper 


The famous Chattin Double Wing Ditcher with 

excl curved idboard wings is now 
in demand throughout the world because it does 
a BETTER job under any condition. Quickly 
adjustable wings, wheels and beam adapt it to 
any ditch cleaning or building job, One man 
operation. Saves water because it builds strong, 
flat bottomed ditches. Electrically welded, all 
steel construction assures long life. Made in 12 
sizes. See your Chattin dealer about low cost 
of the world’s best ditcher or write to... 


CHATTIN. DITCHER COMPANY 











\P. 0. BOX 1644 BOISE, IDAHO | 








Epperson and Co. 
Machinery and Supplies 
130-132 South Franklin St. 

Ph. M2688 Tampa, Florida 








Standard, Half, One and Two Pound 


PRESERVE & HONEY JARS 





FRICTION TOP SYRUP CANS 


EXTRA CAPS TO FIT ALL TYPES OF JARS 


LOUI WOHL & SONS 


16th St. & 6th Ave. 


@ Tampa 5, Florida 
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How to Plan Summer Gardening 


Varietal Selection and Job Timing 


Are Ke J 


By JoHN V. WaTKINS 


Department of Horticulture, University of Florida 


A™= AND May our cool-weather 
plants begin a decline which ends 
in their death, in most cases, before 
June. Cogizant of this fact, the good 
gardener will have seedlings of heat- 
tolerant summer annuals under way 
and ready to take the places of the 
cool-weather plants as they become un- 
sightly. 

Species that we depend upon for our 
summer gardens are to be found, for 
most part, in the daisy family. Some of 
the well known sorts are the tithonia, 
zinnia, cosmo, 
gold. All of 
sisting annuals are too well known to 
need description. But in most of these 
generally many new varieties are to be 
found in new catalogs and afford gar- 
annuals 


and mari- 
these excellent heat-re- 


sunflower, 


deners distinctive in form, 
color, and size. 

Notable for summer 
gardens that do not belong to the daisy 
family are torenia, globe amaranth, and 
portulacca. 


a ble 


among genera 


These are wholly depend- 


and can be most highly com- 


NATIONAL MOWER. CO. 


849 Cromwell Ave., St. Pau! 4, Minn. 


The National Sickle Bar Mower has a proven 


reco of satisfaction. 38” Sickle cuts grass, 
hay, weeds. Full pnuematic tires, two clutches, 


ood traction, easy to handle. Used for years 


y U.S. Gov't., Railroads, State ghee, 
Farms, Estates, Orchards, Cemeteries, Golf 
Clubs, etc. 


KEEPS GROUNDS CLEAN AND BEAUTIFUL 


aw 
MIX WITH WATER 
TO CONTROL 


TICKS -FLEAS ov noes 
& MITES CAUSING MANGE 


CLEANS - GROOMS-DEODORIZES 
Southern Entomological Company 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


Available at your dealer. 





Johns-Manville 


TRANSITE 
PIPE 


IN ORLANDO STOCK 
For Immediate Delivery 


STHERR He 
SUPP 


CHURCH ST 








PHONE 6118 
P.O. BOX 3749 


630 W ORLANDO, FLA 





mended for your summer flower gar- 
den. Any of these last three genera, as 
well as dwarf forms of zinnia and mari- 
gold, may be used as edging plants to 
take the places of spring annuals when 
they are removed in April and May. 

Gardening during the long period of 
rain, heat, and troublesome insects that 
we usually experience from July to 
October requires tremendous enthusi- 
asm and a lot of hard work. If one 
plans to have annuals in flower from 
June through October, several succes- 
sive seed sowings must be made, so that 
large quantities of young plants will 
be available as they are needed for re- 
placements. 

It is possible to sow seeds of all of 
summer annuals directly in the garden 
where they are to bloom; but most suc- 
cessful gardeners prefer to start their 
seeds in flats or boxes so that the en- 
vironment can be more carefully con- 
trolled. Usually it is not practical 

for most of us to sterilize planting 
mediums so the next best thing is to 
employ one of the substances designed 
to control damping-off. These 
| pounds, active 


com- 
containing forms of 
| mercury, copper, or formalin, may be 
purchased from your seedsman and 
must be used according to the direc- 
tions printed on the containers. 

After the have germinated, 
flats must occupy a position in relative- 
ly strong broken or diffused light, so 
that the ‘plantlets do not become leggy. 

| On days in April when the sunlight is 

intense and the wind is blowing, it is 
well to construct shades of cheesecloth 
or muslin as a protection. A standard 
half-shade lath furnishes 
much shade, and the plants grown 
therein are much too leggy to make.a 
good planting stock. 

When plantlets have acquired two 
pairs of true leaves, they may be trans- 
planted to permanent places in the 
garden, they may be potted off into in- 
dividual clay pots, or they may be set 
into boxes of fresh soil at 


seeds 


house too 


a distance of 
part of the 
process, the 
should be pinched. This is simply 

gardeners term which refers to the op- 
eration of eliminating a terminal bud. 
When this bud is removed by pinching 
it out between the thumb wnail and the 
first or second finger, the plant must 
from axillary 
along the stem, and this encourages 
many more branches from which blos- 
soms may 


2 inches each way. As 


transplanting seedlings 


grow buds lower down 


arise, 
basic hoticultural 
practice that must be acquired by care- 
ful concentration at first, 


Pinching is a 


but it be— 
comes almost automatic with experi- 
enced gardeners. Usua'ly one pinching 
is enough to encourage a dense, well- 
branched top, although some species 
require a second pinching after they 
have reached a height of some 8 or 10 
inches. In should 
be noted that the common practice of 
removing the large first flower bud 
| from zinnia and marigold plants is a 
| very good one, as it encourages branch 


ing from axillary buds and enables the 


this connection it 


(Continued on Page 2 
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Crop Insurance 
that pays off 


Irrigate with Transite Pipe 


} agemewe SHOW that irrigation is an 
investment that pays off in health- 
ier trees, better fruit and higher yields 
—not only during seasons of below- 
normal rainfall but under average con- 
ditions as well. For even during a nor- 
mal year, nature seldom distributes 
rainfall so that crops can derive maxi- 
mum benefit throughout the growing 
season. 


At minimum cost, a Transite* Pipe 
irrigation system assures these benefits 
of adequate moisture conditions, year 
after year. Here are some of the reasons 


why: 


Low Installation Cost—Light 
weight and long 13-foot sections make 
Transite Pipe easy to handle and 
stall. Factory-made Simplex Couplings 
assure rapid assembly on the job. 

High water-carrying capacity — 
The smooth interior of Transite Pipe 
provides maximum flow of water at 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


minimum pumping costs. Its asbestos- 
cement composition makes this pipe 
immune to tuberculation (the internal 
corrosion that cuts down pressure and 
flow capacity, and increases power con- 
sumption). 

Corrosion-resistant— Transite can- 
not rust, is highly resistant to corrosive 
soils that attack other pipe materials. 
Numerous installations in both acid 
and alkaline sods have proved its 
ability to resist corrosion through the 
years. 

Made of asbestos and cement — 
You can count on a Transite Pipe irri- 
gation system for long, dependable 
service because it is a Johns-Manville 
asbestos-cement product—the same pipe 
that is serving as water mains in thou- 
sands of cities and towns. 

’ ’ ’ 
For further details, address Johns- 
Manville, 101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, 
Ga., or Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Transite is a Jobns-Manville registered trade mark 


“M"  Johns-Manville 


RHNENE PE 


for Underground Irrigation Lines 
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Who Sets 


Produce Prices? 


EVERY DAY the produce of hundreds of thousands of 
American farms... much or little, good or poor .. . moves 
to market. 

Every day millions of American housewives take their 
food dollars to the market-place to do the family shopping. 
Their collective choice determines what products will be 
sold; and that, in turn, has the greatest bearing on the 
prices these products will bring. 


Price is always of prime importance to both growers and 
distributors, for a few cents either way can often mean the 
difference between a profit or a loss. 


Fair produce prices are important to all American citizens 
as well, for this nation cannot afford to get low food prices 
by bankrupting agriculture. Agricultural prosperity is 
essential to the nation’s prosperity. 


We must recognize, however, that neither grower, 
nor shipper, nor wholesaler, nor retailer “sets” prod- 
uce prices. In this, the most competitive of all busi- 
nesses, prices are established in a free market by the 
old law of supply and demand. 


Food prices go up or down as these two factors 
the market supply and the consumer demand get 
out of balance with each other, one way or the other. 


Limited quantities and superior quality produce on 
the market shift the balance in favor of higher prices. 
Excessive quantities or inferior produce shift the bal- 
ance toward lower prices. 


Fortunately, growers and distributors need not and do not 
leave so vital a matter affecting the national welfare entirely 
to chance. 

Much has been done within the framework of a free, com- 
petitive market to help keep the twin factors of supply and 
demand in healthy balance. And much more can be done: 


Gear Production Closer To Demand, with greater em- 
phasis on those varieties enjoying greatest public 
favor. 


Effect More Orderly Marketing and equalize distribu- 
tion so that peaks and valleys in the supply from day 
to day, and on each individual market. will be mini- 
miz 


Improve Quality, adhere closer to good grade and pack 
standards, and keep inferior. unripe, and off-grade 
produce off the quality market. 


Cut Costs both in production and distribution, so as to 
narrow the spread between farm and retail price, in- 
crease demand, and increase returns to growers. 


Stimulate Demand through intensive advertising, at- 
tractive produce displays. and effective point-of-sale 
merchandising. 


All these things call for teamwork 


cooperation 
working together. 


These are overworked words. We've used them over and 
over again, and so has everybody else in the food industry. 
But if growers and distributors really believe in them and 
practice them, it will help bring stability and continued 
prosperity to the perishable field. 


To all of agriculture we wholeheartedly offer the facilities 
of Atlantic Commission Company and A&P in this all-impor- 
tant job of satisfying American consumers and building 
better markets for American farm products. 


Atlantic Commission Company 
affiliate of 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
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| Florida FFA Executive Honored 


Doyle Conner of Starke, president of the Future Farmers of America and visiting executive of- 
ficers of the FFA at a luncheon given in their honor in Louisville, Kentucky, by Standard Oil 
Company (Kentucky), one of the donors to the FFA Foundation. From left to right ev are 
John Farrar director of public relations FFA, Washington; Doyle Conner; W. F. Roth, vice 
president, Standard Oil Company; A. W. Tenny, national executive secretary of the FFA, Wash- 
ington. Invited to meet Doyle, Mr. Tenny, and Mr. Farrar at this luncheon were Kentucky FFA 
officials and leaders in agricultural education, farm paper editors, and farm radio commentators 


State News 


(Continued from Page 15) 
brought in recently. Prices rose stead- 
ily through March. Calves were bring- 
ing about $12 to $18, yearlings $16.50 
to $24.50, heifers $13 to $21, cows $8 
to $18, steers $15.75 to $20, bulls 
$15.50 to $18.25, and hogs $8.50 to 
$19.50. 

7 7 7 

Sale of the 1949 grand champion 
black Angus steer for $2832 at the 
Southeastern Fat Stock show and sale 
in Ocala broke all records in the nine 
year history of the show. The steer, 
owned by Louis Geraci, of Sun Lake 
ranch, at Lutz, weighed 1065 pounds. 
S. C. Bexler, president of Margaret 
Ann Stores in Florida, bought the 
steer. 

5 v 5 

By late March, Florida fresh fruit 
shipments had exceeded 28,000,000 
boxes, or nearly 6,000,000 more than 
at the same time last year. Grapefruit 
shipments were ahead of last year’s 
total at the same time by 2,671,548 
or 48.3 per cent; oranges up 3,000,974 
boxes or 20.2 per cent, and tangerines 
were ahead by 354,440 boxes or 15.15 
per cent. 

.- @ 

Within the past three years dairy- 
ing in Glades county has grown from 
almost nothing to a major industry 
there. Approximately 450 dairy cattle 
are reported now in Glades. Among 
larger dairymen now operating in the 
county are Frank Yaun, Sherman 
Click, Herbert Click, John Hall, and 
W. E. Daniels. The dairymen trans- 
port most of their milk to the Miami 
area. 

7 7 5 

Completion of a modern insecticide 
processing plant—in the heart of cit- 
rus and winter vegetable belt—is an- 
nounced by Mr. D. B. Maughan, dis- 
trict manager of the Orlando office of 
the California Spray-Chemical corpo- 
ration. The plant is located 3 miles 
from downtown Orlando in the Fair- 
villa subsection on U.S. Highway 441. 
The plant is now fully equipped to 
provide growers with freshly-prepared 
dusts, wettable powders and baits, as 
well as liquid formulations. First 


unit—a high-capacity dust mill—was 
completed early in 1948. This unit is 
capable of producing over 6,000 
pounds per hour. Second unit is for 
processing liquid materials such as 
oils, emulsions, and the organics. The 
over-all plant, housed in one structure 
80 feet by 180 feet with 14,400 square 
feet of floor space, also includes stor 
age facilities, a laboratory, and the 
office. 


7 7 7 


Bean Resists Mosaic 


IVAL, a new snap bean developed 

by Dr. W. J. Zaumeyer, of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, is listed by several seed firms this 
year for the first time. The new varie 
ty holds special interest because it is 
resistant to common mosaic, which is 
present practically everywhere beans 
are grown. 

This resistance has accounted for 
outstanding yields in 12 states where 
Rival has been experimentally tested in 
comparison with the well known and 
widely used Tendergreen variety. In 
New York, Rival produced 17,000 
pounds per acre to Tendergreen’s 10,- 
00 pounds per acre. Average yield in 
all states for Rival was 9,000 pounds 
per acre, for Tendergreen, 5,500 
pounds. 

Rival comes from a cross between 
U. S. No. 5 Refugee and Full Measure. 
It was dev eloped in ten generations of 
breeding and selection at the Plant In- 
dustry station, Beltsville, Md., and the 
United States Potato Experiment sta 
tion, Greeley, Colo. 

The round green pods of Rival are 
about 6 inches long, 3//8th inch wide, 
straight, brittle, entirely stringless, and 
without fiber. The oblong seeds are 
mottled purple brown. Rival makes 
good growth in spite of adverse weather 
conditions and reaches picking stage 
about 50 days after planting. 

Although Rival has not been tested 
extensively as a home garden variety, 
Dr. Zaumeyer believes that it is well 
adapted to such culture. The depart- 
ment of agriculture has no seed for sale 
or general distribution, and cannot 
supply seed in response to requests from 
growers. 
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FLORIDA COUNTY FARM NOTES | 





Y ADEQUATE fertilization and 
B proper cultural methods Hamilton 
County farmers are hoping to produce 
an average of 1,200 pounds of bright 
leaf tobacco per acre this season, ac- 
cording to County Agent A. E. Nes- 
mith, 
7 7 y 
Fleming Law, Washington County 
cattleman, recently added twelve reg- 
istered Brahman cows and heifers and 
five Braham bull calves to his herd, ac- 
cording to County Agent J. A. Soren- 
sen. Mr. Law’s place is just west of 
Wausau in Washington county. 
7 7 sf 
Despite outbreaks of mosaic disease in 
some vegetable fields in the east coast 
section, Palm Beach County growers 
generally have enjoyed fairly satisfac- 
tory returns from their crops during 
March, according to County Agent 
M. U. Mounts. 
7 7 7 
More than 150 Hernando County 
families participated in a recent rat 
control campaign, according to County 
Agent Harry J. Brinkley. 
7 ry 7 
Manatee County citrus groves and 
pastures are showing considerable 
damage from lack of moisture in the 
soil, according to County Agent Ed L. 
Ayers. 
y 7 y 
Fescue grass planted in October 1948 
is now making good growth and pro- 
viding excellent grazing, according to 
County Agent A. S. Lawton. Duval 
county has 150 acres in Fescue grass. 
, y 7 
Favorable weather in March re- 
sulted in excellent growth of winter 
pastures in Okaloosa county, according 
to County Agent Fred W. Barber. 
7 y 7 
Walton County farmers are showing 
an increasing interest in dairying, ac- 
cording to County Agent Mitchell 
Wilkins, Eight farmers have built dairy 
buildings and installed modern dairy 
equipment during the past few months, 
and others are making plans to go into 
the dairy business, the county agent 
says. 
7 7 7 
Jefferson county is to have a five- 
acre corn growing contest this year, 
according to County Agent J. W. Ma- 
lone. One hundred farmers will com- 
pete in the event. 
7 7 y 
Levy County cattlemen are planning 
to plant a larger acreage to Pangola 
grass this year than ever before, County 
Agent T. D. Rickenbaker reports. 
4 + 
Peanut hull cellulose has been used 
experimentally in the production of 
fibre-boards, heavy papers, and similar 
products. 
7 7 7 
Okaloosa County farmers are plant- 
ing 1,000 acres to Dixie Runner pea- 
nuts this season, according to County 
Agent Fred W. Barber. 
7 7 7 
One hundred purebred pigs of the 
Duroc and Spotted Poland-China 
breeds are now owned by Jackson 
County 4-H club boys, according to 
Asst. County Agent Fred C. Sumners. 


Florida has 10,000 beekeepers and | 
20,000 stands. | 
es 
The Camellia variety of oats is mak- | 
ing better growth than any other on | 
Alachua County farms, according to 
County Agent Loonis Blitch. Alachua | 
county has 16,000 acres in oats this sea- | 
son. 
7 7 y 
Twenty different kinds of plants 
produce the nectar from which bees ex- 
tract most of the honey produced in 
Florida. 
oe ow 
Folks who drive through Gadsden 
county can readily spot the farm homes 
where 4-H club members live, for a 
neat little sign on the gatepost of every 
club member’s home proclaims that “A 
4-H Club Member Lives Here.” Club 
members are proud of the signs and 
of the uniforms they wear at 4-H 
events, according to Asst. County 
Agent Bernard H. Clark. 
oe 
Negro farmers in the Fort White 
section recently planted 5,000 slash 
pine seedlings, according to McKinley 
Jeffers, Columbia County negro farm 
agent. 
ee 
Many Bradford County home dem- 
onstration club women and 4-H club 
girls: have planted fruit trees, roses, 
azaleas, and camellias in their yards 
during the past month, according to 
Miss Dorothy Ross, home agent. 
ee 
A new 4-H club for boys was or- 
ganized recently at Webster under the 
direction of K. A. Clark, Sumter coun- 
ty agent. The Reverend V. J. Ragsdale, 
local Methodist minister, is leader of 
the club, which has forty-two mem- 
bers. 
a eZ 
A new 4-H club for boys was or- 
ganized recently in the Caryville com- 
munity with seventeen members en- 
rolled, according to County Agent H. 
O. Harrison. Officers of the new club 
are Hurdis Wittaker,, president; Billy 
Berry, vice-president, and Eugene Saw- 
yer, secretary. 
4 9 
The importance of good health has | 
been emphasized in all Jackson County 
4-H clubs for girls during March, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Alyne C. Heath, home 
demonstration agent. All club girls 
have scored themselves on food and on 
habits pertaining to health and are us- | 
ing the score sheets and guides to make | 
corrections in diet and general health 
that have been indicated. 
a 
Many shrubs and flowers have been 
planted by Washington County home 
demonstration club members during 
March to make their homes more at- 
tractive, according to Miss Mary L. 
Brownlee, home agent. 
7 y 7 
In Newberry the Future Farmers be- 
came pioneers in the use of blue lupine, 
and in Plant City it took the Future 
Farmers to sell its use to the farmers 
in the area. 
yf 
There are 52,000 auto repair ga- 
rages in the United States. 
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Most farmers today appreciate the importance of irrigation 
systems in protecting crops against drouth . . . in increasing yields 
from nonirrigated acreage. 

But some water-wise farmers do not appreciate to the same 
degree the importance of a dependable, efficient pump to an irri- 
gation system. The pump-wise farmer knows that no irrigation sys- 
tem is any better than its pump and demands pumping facilities so 
trouble-free . . . so dependable that he never has to give them a 
thought! 

To the pump-wise farmer, Fairbanks-Morse Vertical Turbine 
Pumps represent security. These oil-lubri- 
cated water-movers with their enclosed, pro- 
tected shafts and enclosed impeller design 
deliver the water you want, when and where 
you want it. Backed by the Fairbanks-Morse 
reputation for quality in design, manufac- 
ture and performance, they deliver the most 
for your pump dollar. 

Check your irrigation requirements with 
your Fairbanks-Morse pump dealer or 
branch pump engineer. He'll show you how 
you can get the most from your farm...help 
you select the right pump for your needs. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES «© DIESEL ENGINES © PUMPS « SCALES » MOTORS » GENERATORS 
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Distributors 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE AND POMONA DEEP WELL 
TURBINE AND CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


The CAMERON & BARKLEY CO. 


Since 1865 
MACHINERY AND INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 
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Plan for Watermelon Packing 


Advantages of Excelsior Again Available to Packers 


By Paut 


_ TO THE WAR, excelsior was 
used almost exclusively for packing 
watermelons. During the war the War 
Production board specified that ex- 
celsior could be sold only on AA-1 
priority. Straw came in as a substitute 
packing material, and, because of its 
lower price, now being delivered at 
$29.70 per ton in car-load quantities, it 
has pretty widespread adoption. 
Excelsior is. on the, market again, 
In‘ using it, shippers have 
found that the packing does not shift 
on the floor of the car, and it gives a 
better ventilation than any other type 
of packing material. The cut is fine and 
does not injure the melons. And the 
ventilation that it provides, both in 
car-loads and truck packing, keeps the 
adjoining melons from being damaged, 
in case one of the watermelons breaks 
due to the hot weather in which they 


usually are shipped. 


how ever. 


Government and state men last year 
ran some tests on the various methods 
of packing and shipping, some of which 
were covered in the April 1948 issue of 


4 


Nee ees 


ec. ¥, 


Fz 


cogt 


T. SELLE 


Fiorina Grower. It it my opinion 
that these tests did not give a very 
comprehensive comparison, because 
they did not differentiate where various 
types of materials were used, such as 
the comparison of straw and excelsior. 

In packing watermelons on the side 
of the car, it is advantageous to keep 
the lower row of melons from rubbing 
against the side. Excelsior will give 
permanent packing on the side. That 
cannot be said of straw because it 
shifts. 

All planters readily admit thar two 
or two and a half bales of excelsior will 
do the same amount of packing that 
four bales of straw wiil accomplish. 
Thus the per car cost is cheaper despite 
the fact that excelsior costs more per 
bale. 

In test method No. 2, described in 
the FLoriwa Grower article previous- 
ly mentioned, straw was used to pro- 
tect the first and third rows of melons 
placed in the car. If excelsior had been 
used I am convinced that the pack 
would have had a better cushion and 
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‘don’t gamble on dry weather! 


rol? protect your crop investment with a 


VERTICAL TURBINE PUMP 


Water for irrigation, whether by furrow or 
sprinkler, can give you assurance of a profit- 
able crop, no matter how long the dry spell. 


Let us show you how you can “‘water-insure”’ 
your crop, regardless of the weather, with 
a SMITHway Pump — the dependable pump 
that’s always ready to deliver the water you 


want when you need it! 


Seventy-four years of experience are back of 
the SMITHway research and development that 
assure you ever-ready, low-cost performance. 


See J. A. McLAUGHLIN for any 
pumping problem. 23 years’ ex- 
perience in grove irrigation as- 
sures you of a properly designed 


and installed system. 


PUMPS IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


GROWERS PUMP & SUPPLY CO. 


E. HILLSBOROUGH & ROAD NO. 41 SO. 


(Opposite Old Highway Patrol Station) 


Phone 31-9235 


P. O. Box 5826 


Tampa, Florida 


| 
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would not have had the tendency to 
sift down to the floor each time the car 
was jarred. Test method No. 3, called 
the Hartsfield Plan, showed each melon 
nested in the straw. This method, had 
excelsior been used, would have been 
provided much better ventilation, and 
a permanent packing that would have 
remained until the car reached its 
destination. 

Where trucks are loaded with straw, 
and the rain hits the load on its way to 
its destination, the straw sifts to the 
floor and holds the heat. This, I find, 
is not the case where excelsior is used. 

While the government has attempted 
to minimize the shifting of loads by 
using these different methods, had they 
specified the types of materials used, I 


: 
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believe that they would have found ex- 
celsior ten times as preferable as straw. 
Fortunately for growers in Florida, it 
is possible again for them to get their 
entire requirements of packing excel- 
sior from within the state. 

It is advisable for growers and pack- 
ers to order their excelsior early. This 
assures them that they will receive dry 
excelsior, as the demand on its pro- 
ducers is not concentrated within too 
short a time. If they place these orders 
early, in car-load or truck-load lots, 
all the for Florida 
packing can be delivered. 

A grower who has found the ad- 
vantages of excelsior, and is willing to 
be quoted is B. G. Anderson a 1,000- 
car melon shipper of Eustis 


excelsior needed 
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Our Garden Clubs 


By Mary GILcurist 
Publicity Chairman, Florida Federation of Garden Clubs 





P ALM circle of the Sarasota Garden 
club has donated $50.00 to the 
Redwood Grove project of the Na- 
tional council of State Garden clubs in 
honor of Mrs. Karl A. Bickel, our state 
president. Further honors include a ci- 
tation on March 11 by the Florida 
Southern college for her accomplish- 
ments as state president of the Florida 
federation of Garden clubs. 

Mrs. W. J. Walters, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, radio chairman of the Na- 
tional council, paid Mrs. Bickel the 
tribute cf having made the greatest 
contribution ever achieved by any 
member of the nation council through 
her tireless and brilliant publicizing of 
the aims and achievements of the thou- 
sands of garden clubs and their 350,- 
000 members. 


March issue of Holland’s magazine 
carried a pen portrait of Mrs. Bickel, 
describing her many activities in gar- 
den club organization and the diversi- 
fied knowledge gained by her in travel 
with her husband in both Europe and 
Asia, where she made a special study of 
famous old gardens and of horticul 
tural practices. 

ww fs 

Riverside Garden club, Miami, has 
for this year’s topic “Begonias,” reports 
Mrs. W. Lee Barber, first 
dent. An impressive meeting was held 
to pay tribute to the late J. Gerry Cur- 
tis for his efforts in and 
protecting the city’s parks 

The invocation was given by 


vice-presi 


promoting 


Mrs. 
Johnson H. Pace, first vice-president 
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To Swell Your Profits! 





This year, when quality is so important, be sure your 
land is returning full value in the quality of your crop. 
Get the most out of your investment in your fertilizer by 
applying d/p Dolomite. It supplies the magnesium and 
calcium reserves needed by your trees for extra growth 
and quality yield, makes your fertilizer more effective 
and restores the proper acid-alkali balance, making acid- 
locked plant foods available again. To be able to com- 
pete during the coming season, start now with your an- 
nual application of this great soil tonic! 


DOLOMITE 


Nodal, Suc 


OCALA, KFELOMIDA 
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Top-Dressing for Field Crops 
Profitable When Used on Right Crops at Right Time 
By W. E. Strokes 


Agronomist, Florida Experiment 


_ SSING or side-dressing of 
field crops is application of com- 
mercial fertilizer after the crop is up 
and growing. In the case of annual row 
crops such as cotton, corn, and bright 
tobacco, as well as oats, usually top- 
dressing is supplying these crops with 
additional nitrogen or, in special cases, 
nitrogen and potash or even a complete 
fertilizer carrying nitrogen, phosphor- 
ic acid, and potash. In the case of 
permanent pastures, top dressings of 
phosphate, phosphate and potash, or 
nitrogen, phosphate, and potash may 
be applied as needed to suit individual 
pasture needs. 

With annual field crops, the reason 
for a side or top-dressing is usually be- 
cause insufhicient fertilizer was applied 
at or before planting, or, in some cases, 
the reason is leaching loss due to ex- 
cessive rain before the crop has had op- 
portunity to use fertilizer. Loss from 
leaching is heaviest in the case of nitro- 
gen, less so with potash, and almost 
negligible in the case of phosphates. 

In the case of perennial field crops 
such as permanent pasture, top-dress- 
ing is at present the only practical way 
to supply commercial fertilizer to the 
crop. Top-dressing of clover-grass pas- 
tures usually consists of application of 
400 pounds of 0-14-10 or 0-10-10 
each fall, while the top dressing of pure 
grass pastures usually consists of the 
application of 300 to 500 pounds of 
complete fertilizer such as a 6-6-6 or, 
maybe application of 200 pounds per 
acre of nitrate of soda or its equivalent. 

In top dressing oats that are to be 
used solely for grain production, the 
material practically always is 
some source of quickly available nitro- 
gen such as nitrate of soda. Reason for 
the top dressing is to supply quickly- 
available nitrogen at the time the crop 
can use it to best advantage, which is 
late January to mid-February. 


used 


What are the profits from top or side 
dressing field crops? As we have said 
before, where row crops are amply fer- 
tilized before or at planting, side dress- 
ings usually are not profitable. With 
the prevailing fertilizer practice in the 
general farming area, however, 100 
pounds of Nitrate of Soda per acre ap- 
plied as a side dressing to solid planted 
corn fifty days after planting has in- 
creased yield 4 to 7 bushels per acre. 
Seventy-five to 100 pounds of Nitrate 
of Soda applied as side dressing to cot- 
ton soon after chopping has increased 
seed cotton yields 100 to 150 pounds. 
Oats top dressing with 100 to 150 
pounds per acre of Nitrate of Soda in 
late January or early February usually 
increases yields 7 to 10 bushels per 
acre. 

Side dressing bright tobacco is not 
commonly practiced, though at times 
it can be done at a profit. When ex- 
cessive rain occurs before tobacco has 
had opportunity to use the fertilizer 
originally applied, a side dressing of 
a 50/50 mixture of nitrate of Soda and 
sulfate of potash at 75 to 100 pounds 
per care can be very profitable. Cau- 
tion: Don’t use side dressing on Bright 
Tobacco unless you need to, and in no 


Station 


case should side dressing be applied 
later than three weeks after setting the 
plants. 

If you would like further informa- 
tion on fertilizers for field and other 
crops, we'll be glad to help you. You 
can write to us, care of the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station, at 
Gainesville, Florida. 

a, ee 
CLOVER NEEDS FEEDING 


Experiments at the Florida Range 
Cattle Experiment station show that a 
new clover planting needs 500 to 600 
pounds per acre of 0-14-10 or similar 
analysis mixture within a week after 
seeding, report E. M. Hodges, D. W. 
Jones, and W. G. Kirk of the station 
staff. 

“Delay 
chance of success. The value of adding 
nitrogen to the fertilizer for a 
uncertain. Minor 
should be included in the clover fer- 
tilizer unless the field already has been 
treated with them. 


in fertilization reduces the 


new 


clov er 1s elements 


Twenty pounds 
each of copper and manganese sulphates 
and 10 pounds each of zinc sulphate 
and borax per acre will take care of the 
crops needs.” 
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Summer Gardening 


(Continued from Page 17) 
seedling to attain some size before pro- 
ducing the first blooms. 

For moving any kind of plants it is 
an excellent plan to choose a cloudy 
afternoon for the job. If there is a 
threat of rain, so much the better. On 
the following morning, it is helpful if 
the small transplants be furnished with 
some sort of protection from the direct 
rays of the sun. Palmetto fans, shin- 
gles, strawberry boxes, and newspapers 
are all used to excellent advantage as 
coverings for new transplants. 

If one plans not to use all of his an- 
nual beds all summer it is suggested 
that one of the summer legumes be 
grown in the spaces that otherwise, 
would be vacant. Some of the ad- 
vantages of this practice are, that weeds 
are discouraged, the soil is protected 
from the blazing sun, the beds look 
more tidy and cared for, and the or- 
ganic matter is not depleted quite so 
rapidly as when the plots are hoed 
clean 

Seeds of one of the many ornamecnt- 
al Crotalaria species may be sown in the 
garden directly after the winter annu- 
als have been removed, possibly in 
April or in May. Cowpeas those robust, 
vining legumes make excellent covers 
for garden areas that will not be used 
during the summer months. Nut grass, 
one of the most noxious of the native 
weeds may be discouraged to a marked 
degree by planting cow peas, 

Most of us well know from sad ex- 
perience that ants are very fond of cer- 
tain flower seeds and we make some por- 
visions to protect our plantings from 
these troublesome insects. If the seeds 
are sown in boxes or flats, simplest pro- 
tection is that these be provided with 
legs which stand in cans of oil or water. 
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Taste-test Quality... 


This year’s early bloom 

indicates another bumper crop 
of fine “taste-test” quality fruit. 

{ common sense summer fertilizer 
program, including organics and 
minerals*, applied early, will 
help toward early maturity 


and this taste-test quality. 


There is no better fruit 
produced in Florida 
than that grown with 
NACO Brand Fertilizer! 





5-STAR 
Brands 


contain 
ZINC 
IRON 
MANGANESE 
MAGNESIUM 
COPPER 


plus BORAX 


NACO 


FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE 1, FLORIDA 











LYCHEE NEWS 


= e 


Small Production Area Favors 
LYCHEE GROWERS 


A limited area in central and south Florida is 
the ONLY section of the United States where the 
Lychee has demonstrated its ability to thrive and 
bear 

Thus, the threat of over production—bane of 
many other agricultural industries—does not exist 
for growers who are establishing commercial plant 
ings of the delicious and profitable Lychee 

We have trees in containers 
mediate planting. You are urged to write us for 
prices and complete 


(YCHEE ORCHARDS 


LAUREL FLORIDA 


ready for im- 


nformation 


Sarasota County 
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Your entire irrigation system .. . 
NOW 


gn Ont Vackage 


IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
FOR GROVES AND FARMS 


Through the combined efforts of our Engineer- 
ing, Sales, and Service Departments, we are pre- 
pared to survey, without cost to you, your grove 
or farm to select and design the most efficient 
and economical ‘’Packaged Irrigation System.” 
We are equipped to supply all materials necessary 
to complete the entire installation. 


PIPE — PUMPS — ENGINES 
IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


Ue 
SUPPL aa 


630 W. CHURCH ST. ORLANDO, FLA. 


























CONTAINERS — 7hci's our Business! 


Manufacturers of 


WIREBOUND BOXES 
NAIL PACKAGES 
HAMPERS 


MILLS 
AT 


NOCATEE, FLORIDA 
MANATEE, FLORIDA 


NOCATEE - MANATEE CRATE COMPANY 






































ATTENTION 
WATERMELON SHIPPERS 


EXCELSIOR 


iS a superior packing 

cheaper per car 

looks better 

best of all—melons arrive at 
destination in better condition 


IT PAYS TO USE THE BEST 
USE EXCELSIOR 
FLORIDA EXCELSIOR MILLS 


GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 
Phone 1280 





mixit | 


dl 
MIX WITH WATER TO MAKE 


CHLORDANE EMULSION 


FOR 


ANTS-MOLE CRICKETS 


FLIES 
Southern Entomological Company 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


Available at your dealer 
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Tomatoes Shipped in New Crate 


East Coast Growers Find Wirebound Container Popular 


we THING NEW has been added this 
year to the tomato packing and ship- 
ping picture in the lush Lower East 
Coast Tomato Growing area stretch- 
ing on both sides of the highway from 
Perrine to south of Florida City 

The “something,” which represents 
a revolution in the method of packing 
tomatoes for shipping, is the wirebound 
crate that was introduced just this 
January in Lower East Coast packing 
sheds. By the time the season ends here 
in April and begins in the Ft. Pierce 
region, more than 100,000 wirebound 
crates of tomatoes will have been 
shipped to terminal markets from Per- 
rine, Peters, Goulds, Homestead, and 
Florida City. 

Most of the packing sheds, from the 
largest and best known to the smaller 
ones at the Florida City State Farmer’s 
market, have made at least experiment- 
al shipments in the new crates, which 
carry 60 and 40 pounds of tomatoes. 
Many receivers gave repeat orders, 
stipulating that tomatoes for repack- 
ing be shipped in wirebounds. 

The two sizes of the new tomato 
crates were developed by the wire- 
bound shipping container industry to 
compete with the Florida field crate, 
which carries 60 pounds, and the tradi- 
tional lug, which carries 30 pounds. 
The larger new crate is packed to reach 
markets with a net weight of 60 pounds 
of tomatoes. The smaller one is packed 
with approximately 40 pounds and is 
intended to be reused by the repacker | 
to carry 30 one-pound tubes of toma- 
toes to retail outlets. 





This wirebound tomato crate is jumble-packed 
so it will reach market with 60 pounds of to- | 
matoes. Perforated paper liner lets adequate 
ventilation—protects tomatoes against chafing. | 


Thanks to the easily closed lid, the | 
crate is shipped on its side to protect | 
tomatoes further against crushing from | 
pressure from above. This crate weighs | 
only 5'% pounds, a weight saving of | 
nearly 7 pounds when compared to the | 
open-top field crate. This means trucks | 
can carry more “pay units” and still | 
remain within legal weight limitations. | 

Considering the fact that these to- | 
mato crates were introduced only in| 
January without previous fanfare or | 
build-up, members of the manufac- | 
turers association describe their accept- 
ance as “phenomenal.” At first tried in | 
small quantities experimentally and 
somewhat gingerly by a few “pioneers,” 
they are being used in appreciable 
quantities by major packers and ship- 
pers a few weeks later. 

A major chain outlet receiving its 


first two trial shipments immediately 
ordered several full cars of tomatoes 
in the new crates and later reordered 
still others, each time specifying the 
new containers. A survey of shippers 
disclosed that they and receivers alike 
have been impressed by the general 
over-all economy of packing and ship- 
ping in these crates, the fact that the 
larger crates eliminate the expense of 
returning empty as must 
now be done with field crates, the fact 
that smaller crates are ideal for re-use 
to carry tubed tomatoes from repack- 
ing plant to retail outlets without the 
expense of another master container, 
the unanimous reports of tomatoes in 
the new crates reaching terminal mar- 
kets in exceptionally fine condition, 
and the fact that capital need not be 
tied up in containers as is now required 
for field crates. 

Shipments thus far have been under 
permits, but specifications for the new 
containers have been submitted to rail- 
road taritf committees along with ap- 
plications for their acceptance in the 
tariffs. 


containers, 
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Only 920,000 motor vehicles were 
scrapped yearly in the United States 
from 1942 through 1946, compared 
with 2,350,000 a year before the war. 


OF USERS 
MUST BE 


BLACK LEAF 40 
Kills aphids and similar 
sucking insects. Per- 
mits fulldevelopment of 
healthy foliage and top- 
quality fruit Leaves no 
harmful residue 

y TOBACCO BY.PRODUCTS 

& CHEMICAL CORP 


Richmond, Va 


@ Kills by contact and by 











DEPENDABLE-~. 


WILL NOT FAIL yf 


To get real efficiency use Bor- § 


full-flow, streamlined, re- 
placeable. Write for details 


BAR-WA J 
Spray Hos COUPLINGS 


only Specification Hose: '/; in. hose should be full 
" inside Gie., 1 outside; % in. hose — full % im- 
side dia., 1'/e outside. Demand 600-800 Ib. working 
pressure, 2000 Ib. or more burst 


BAR-WAY MFG. CO. Stamford, Conn 











VINCENT 
—— SYSTEM ————— 
DEHYDRATION 
EQUIPMENT 


Turn WASTE to 
Valuable BY-PRODUCTS 


DAN B. VINCENT, Inc. 
3408 HENDERSON BLVD. 
H 5459 TAMPA, FLA. 








Our Gardeners 
(Continued from Page 20) 
of the Florida federation, followed by 
a talk on “Conservation” by Mrs. 
Eugene A. Smith, director of district 6. 
Knox Eldredge, director of public wel- 
fare, stressed the importance of Miam- 
ians planting more trees and preserving 
those already growing. General chair- 
man of the memorial service was Mrs. 
H. P. Hooper. 
ry 7 7 

More than 600 women attended a 
benefit bridge tea and style show, the 
proceeds of which cover the expenses 
of the Garden center, the club house 
of the Orlando Garden club. 

7 7 7 

A recent meeting of the Orlando 
Garden club was presented by Junior 
Garden Club members, reports Mrs. 
John O. Harrison, publicity chairman. 
Children from ten active circles told of 
building bird houses, of the art of ar- 





VERTICAL TURBINE 


PUMPS 


Depend on a SMITHway 
Pump to deliver the flow 
you need, whatever your 
power facilities. Seventy-four 
years of experience are 
back of the precision 
performance you get in a 
SMITHway Pump—a 
built-in superiority you can 
depend on under the toughest 
operating conditions. 
Let us show you what the 
SMITHway Pump, can do, 
before you buy any pump. 
Muu) SIZES AND TYPES 


se 


SUITED TO 
YOUR NEEDS 


In stock for immediate shipment 


Phone 428 or 393 Bartow, Fla., 
for Wells Pumps & Pipe 


“Bonded Installations” 


GARDENHIRE BROS., INC. 
Bartow, Florida 
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ranging flowers and dish gardens, plant- 
ing and caring for trees, and develop- 
ment of scrap books. Colored slides of 
Florida birds were also included in the 
program. 
ee 9 
An outstanding spring event was the 
annual garden tour through some of 
Orlando’s loveliest gardens and beauti- 
ful estates. Hostesses in each garden 
greeted the guests and told of the in- 
teresting and unusual features. The 
tour was concluded with tea served in 
the garden of Mrs. George F. Brass 
overlooking Lake Ivanhoe. Mrs. R. D. 
Mitchell was chairman of the tour. 
ois. oe 
Winter Park Garden club, also, 
sponsored its annual tour of five gar- 
dens. Mrs. T. J. Kew was chairman and 
Mrs. Clement Wilcox was co-chairman. 
ee 
Msr. E. L. Renfro, publicity chair- 
man of West Palm Beach Garden club, 
reports the club’s annual Flower show 
on March 19-20 at the Armory. 
or ¢ 
The Key West Garden club pre- 
sented its first Flower show in many 
years on March 12-13-14. Mrs. Eugene 
| A. Smith, director of district 6 reports 
| that the club devotes a portion of each 
| meeting to plant identification, in order 
| to acquaint new residents and members 
with tropical material and its correct 
name. The club is busy organizing 
| Junior Garden clubs in each of the 
schools. Members of these had exhibits 
in the Flower show. 
ce ¥ 
First news bulletin of the 23rd an- 
nual convention of the Florida federa- 
tion has been issued by Mrs. Karl A. 
Bickel, President. It will be held in St. 
Petersburg with the St. Petersburg 
Garden club as hostess. Mrs. J. J. 
O’Donohue is general chairman, Miss 
A. Grace Hamilton, co-chairman. 
Headquarters will be at the Soreno ho- 
tel. 
7 7 7 
Mrs. Bickel reminds club members 
that Junior conservation applications 
must reach state conservation chairman 
by April 7. Apply for a state award if 
your club, circle or an individual has 
attained outstanding achievement. 
7 y 5 
St. Petersburg Garden club held its 
annual Flower show March 15-16-17. 
Mrs. Stuart Warren, Mrs. A. C. Mc- 
Lean and Mrs. Chester M. Way, chair- 
men, chose the theme “Florida Flowers 
for Florida Homes” for the event. It 
was held on the Municipal pier. Junior 
Garden club, under Mrs. John P. Wil- 
son, made notable entries. 
7 y 7 


CONTROLLED TOBACCO MOLD 


Little trouble with blue mold in La- 
fayette County tobacco beds was ex- 
perienced by farmers this season due 
to good weather and extensive use of 
Fermate, according to County Agent 
S. L. Brothers. Many plants were set 
in the field early because of their size 
and good planting weather. 

Mr. Brothers also reported that 
farmers obtained 20 bushels of Dixie 
18 corn for planting this season, and 


| they are hoping to get much higher 


yields from this variety than they have 
been getting from other field corns 
they have planted in past years. 


| 
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g Uncle Natchels 








Down the road a piece, 
there's a field where they 
always has trouble hold- 
ing a stand of cotton. Jr's 
gray soil and stays cold 
late in the spring. 


A neighbor say to try side- 
dressing with natchel soda. 
The farmer done it and the 
stand held good. It growed 
off fast and set the crop 
early. That soda must have 
give the cotton a lift just 
when it need it most. 


BANISH HOUSEHOLD DRUDGERY 


Lewis’ Dixie Lye with its powerful clean- 
ing action helps eliminate much household 
drudgery. Use it on the hard jobs. It’s 
like having a maid around on cleaning 
day ... you get more done with less effort. 
Lewis’ Dixie Lye® helps: 

1, Soften water 

2. Make washday easier 


3. Clean and remove grease from un- 

ee wood floors, shelves and cup- 
joards 

. Leave washbowls and 


refrigerators 
clean and fresh 


5. Make drains free-flowing 
6. Destroy the cause of many odors when 
used in your ceilar or garbage can 

48-page book gives full details on this and 
many other profitable uses for lye. Just 
write to Dept. 38J, Household Products 
Division, Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Company, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


OTHER PENNSALT PRODUCTS 


a Snes DDT INSECTICIDES 


ut SPRAYS—POWDERS—DUSTS 
® for HOUSE « BARN « LIVESTOCK e GARDEN 
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WRITE FOR ALCOA'S 
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Portable Sprinkler 
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Pipelines _ 


Profit 


ITH ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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With a portable 
sprinkler irrigation 
system... 


YOU GET 
Greater yields 


Would like to 


Portable Sprinkler Irrigation Systems? 


you know more about 


; , . Higher qualit 

How they are making money for others? , 9 b é 
, : : 9 ncrease rofits 

What equipment is needed? How to in- P 


stall them? How much they cost’ Some- YOU CONSERVE 


Moan power 
Water 


thing about sources of water? 

These, and many other questions are 
answered in this 32-page, 9x12" book, Topsoil 
“Portable Sprinkler Pipelines to Profit”. 
It is FREE. We would like to send you 
ALUMINUM CoMmMPANY OF 
America, 1416 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 


NL SOLN 


ALUMINUM IRRIGATION PIPE \“y® 


YOU ELIMINATE 
id Grading 
a copy. Address: Plowing of furrows 


WHEN YOU BUY 
i iier Bale), Bll od: 
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When writing to advertisers please mention the FLoripa GROWER 


. 
Used by many leading 
growers as the most economi- 
cal source of manganese 


=~ manganese deficiencies 


~ sulphate for correcting 


in soil. Completely water 
soluble, it can be applied in 
a water solution as a nutri- 
tional spray, as well as in 
dry fertilizer mixtures. 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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Manage Soil for Added Profit 


Legumes a Good Dollar and Cent Investment 


By Geo. D. THORNTON 


Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 


Fes INCREASE in profits that can be 
realized from improved soil man- 
agement practices is of primary con- 
cern to every farmer. It is needless to 
say that all types of farming cannot 
be carried out economically with the 
same soil management practices. The 
use of cover crops, green manuring, and 
commercial fertilizers obviously must 
be varied to suit the land and the crops 
that are to be grown. 

Let us review a few of the things 
that might be done on the farm in the 
way of better soil management prac- 
that would result in increased 
profits. First, let’s consider the nitro- 
gen situation. We must all agree that 
this is our most expensive fertilizer in- 
gredient, and if a cheaper source of 
nitrogen con be found we could make 
a sizeable reduction in our fertilizer 
bill. 


The extent to which we are con- 


tices 


cerned with this cost is determined en- 
tirely by the kind of crop grown and 
prevailing market conditions. Farm op- 
erations involving the production of 
truck crops or other high acre-value 
crops can afford and must use sizeable 
quantities of commercial nitrogen. 
However, those engaged in general 
farming must look for a cheap source 
of nitrogen. This source is through the 
production of properly inoculated 
legumes. 

There is an abundant supply of 
nitrogen in the atmosphere at all times, 
regardless of how little may exist un- 
derneath in the soil. This atmospheric 
nitrogen as such is absolutely unavail- 
able to such plants as grasses, grain 
crops, tobacco and many truck crops 
such as cabbage, turnips, and green 
corn. On the other hand, it is available 
for such plants as peanuts, clovers, cro- 
talaria, lespedeza, hairy Indigo, beans 
and peas, provided they are inoculated 
with the proper legume bacteria. 

By including clovers and lespedeza 
in pasture mixtures the forage is im- 
proved in several ways. The clovers are 
high in protein and enrich the protein 
content of the herbage. Some of the 
atmospheric nitrogen fixed by the 
clovers is passed on to the grasses, Caus- 
ing them to grow more luxuriantly and, 
at the same time, increasing their nitro- 
gen content. The final result is im- 
proved grazing at lower cost. Or put- 
ting it another way, more pounds of 
beef per acre and greater profits. 

A specific example of this has been 
demonstrated at the Range Cattle sta- 
tion and reported in the Annual Report 
for 1946 of the Florida Agricultural 
Experiment station. At 
gains were increased from 31 pounds 


this station, 


per acre per year for unimproved grass- 
pasture to 141 pounds for pastures to 
which inoculated clovers and minerals 
were added. From the same report it 
was found at the Gainesville station 
that for a four-year period average 
gains were 75 pounds per acre per year 
for unimproved grass-pasture and 619 
pounds where minerals and clover were 
added. 

Benefits from the use of legumes are 
not limited just to pastures and beet 


production. Referring again to the 
1946 Annual Report of the Florida Ag- 
ricultural Experiment station, it was 
shown that on fields rotated with cot- 
ton and corn followed by summer and 
winter cover crops, oats yielded 42.8 
bushels per acre following the cotton 
in the rotation as compared with 17.1 
bushels from fields which had grown 
cotton continuously for years. 

Other addi- 
tional profits may be realized are by 


sixteen 
ways through which 
controlling erosion and preventing ex- 
cessive leaching through the soil. Much 
top soil and large quantities of plant 
nutrients may be lost by 
the valuable 
plant food is lost as a result of the 


run-off over 


surface of soils, while 
rapid passage of rain water through the 
soil. Good management practices 
which will help to prevent these losses 
are cultivating on the contour, terrac- 
ing of hilly or rolling land, and main 
taining a good supply of organic matter 
in soils at all times. 

Addition of lime to acid soils is still 
another must if good soil management 


When 


ire much more 


practices are to be complete 
soils become acid they 
susceptible to nutrient losses through 
leaching, and the decomposition of or- 
ganic matter is greatly impaired. There 
is danger of over-liming, however, and 
in order to assure the most judicious 


use of lime the soil should be tested. 


This service is offered by the soils de 
partment of the 


ment station at Gainesville or it 


agricultural Experi- 
may 
be obtained from commercial labora 
tories over the state. Your county ag- 
ricultural agent will be glad Assist 
you in getting your soils tested for their 
lime needs. 

Taxes are pust as much on por iV pro 
ducing acres as on highly producing 
acres. The cost of seed, labor, and other 
commodities are the same. Profit is 
the difference between cost of produc- 
tion and gross income. The maximum 
profit is realized on 


bee n 


soils wh ch hav e 


given the best management 
possible. 
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LIKE DIXIE CLOVER 


Alachua County — farme who 
planted Dixie Crimson clover last fall 


gr vth of 


are well pleased with the 


the crop and the good grazing it is pro- 
viding for cattle, according to County 
Agent Loonis Blit 

how 


Sweet blue lupine planting 


ever, have been somewhat disappoint 
ing because of regular stands and 
cows being rather slow in grazing it 
During March, Mr 
bureau of animal 
294 


Blitch reported, 
ndustry veterimari 


ans tested cow tor tuberculosis 


and 79 for Bang’s dise ind 
ated 34 


vaccin 
igainst Bang 
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Spraying or sprinkling a sol 


t S 


tion of 
1 ounce of wettable spergon and 3 gal 


lons of water on small vegetable or 


flower plants will provect them from 
damping-off disease. Enough of the so 
lution should be applied to wet the soil 
half an inch deep.—A gricultural News 


Service 
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TRACTOR 


This year reduce farming costs 


You can make—or lose—money on cultivating 
in two ways. First, in time, labor and fuel. 
Second, in the quality of the work done, 
because this of course affects the yield. 

On both these counts, it’s hard to beat a Ford 
Tractor and Dearborn cultivating equipment. 


For example, a Dearborn Cultivator can be 
attached to a Ford Tractor in a minute or less 
and detached as quickly . .. instead of in an 
hour or half a day. There are no separate 
parts, no bolts to fasten, no fumbling, fussing 
nor heavy lifting. Simply back your Ford 
Tractor to the cultivator, secure three pins, 
lift the cultivator by the tractor’s Hydraulic 
Touch Control, and you are on your way. 

In the field, easy lifting and lowering of 
the cultivator by Ford Tractor Hydraulic 
Touch Control and short turning made 
possible by the Ford Tractor’s steering and 
duo-servo brakes save you still more valu- 
able time and effort. The sweeps are well 
clear of the ground on turns. 

Steering in the crop row is easy and accu- 
rate, with straight-ahead vision, using a front 
end guide. You can relax more. Frequently 


you can travel in a higher gear, saving time 
and fuel. 

The ease of attaching and using Dearborn 
cultivating equipment encourages its use 
oftener . . . hence crops are laid by sooner. 
Quality and yield are improved. And the 
tractor is quickly freed for other jobs, such 
as mowing hay at the right time. 

For good, low cost cultivating, we suggest, 
first, a Ford Tractor. Then add the Rigid 
Shank Cultivator shown above or one of 
the other Dearborn cultivating implements 
described at the right which best fits your 
conditions. Soon we think you'll be agreeing: 
“Here’s good cultivating.” 

The Right Combination 
All Year ‘Round...All’Round the Farm 


The Ford Tractor and Dearborn Implements 
bring handy, economical power to bear on 
heavy jobs, light jobs ... all over the farm, 
all through the year. Make this your year 
for reducing farming costs. 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION « DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


THe only Lime hat Counts <2 Working “ime 


THE SIGN TO LOOK FOR, THE MAN TO KNOW 


COPYRIGHT 14 ARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION 


Tard Ler 


This is the sign of your nearby dealer who 


and genuine parts. Under this sign, you 
will find friendliness and a genuine interest 
in your farming. It will pay you to know 
your nearby Ford Tractor Dealer better. 


Be ira J sells Ford Tractors and Dearborn Farm 
BD weacton, Equipment and offers you expert service 
—— 
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HERES GOOD CULTIVATING 


7 


DEARBORN LISTED CROP CULTIVATOR Triple Quick- 
Attaching and Ford Tractor Hydraulic Touch Con- 
trol for lifting, lowering and uniform depth. Shanks, 
discs and fenders adjustable for barring off and 
hilling. Easily converted for field cultivating. 


: “G4 % att 4 . 
DEARBORN ROTARY HOE has 320 steel “fingers,” 
can weed about 30 acres of row or drilled crops a 
day. Attached to Ford Tractor in one minute, lifted 
and lowered by Touch Control. 


¥*) \ J 
DEARBORN FOUR ROW WEEDER can be attached to 
Ford Tractor in one-minute, lifted and lowered by 
Touch Control. Can weed 50 acres a day. End 
sections fold to clear gates. 


DEARBORN FRONT END CULTIVATOR ATTACHMENTS 
Choice of rigid or spring shanks . . . use in combi- 
nation with corresponding Dearborn Cultivators. 
Quickly attached, lifted and lowered by Hydraulic 
Touch Control. 


DEARBORN SPRING TOOTH CULTIVATOR, companion 
to the Rigid Shank Cultivator in large picture. 
Especially good in stony, root-filled or weedy soil. 


Se lianeteencencccemn teen 


MEANS LESS WORK... 
MORE INCOME PER ACRE 


we te ally 
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4-H Clubs Build Better World 


Farm Youth Practices 


F Loripa’s 4-H Club members—those 
industrious rural girls and boys who 
have been making outstanding records 
for many years—took a bow during 
National 4-H Club week March 5-13 
and made plans to increase their activi- 
ties and encourage other young people 
to enroll. 

The State Agricultural Extension 
service says county and home demon- 
stration agents in sixty-two counties 
report 23,196 members enrolled in 
1,096 community 4-H clubs. Of these, 
13,162 are girls and 10,034 are boys. 
There are around 1,800,000 members 
of 80,000 4-H clubs in the United 
States. It is the largest organization of 
rural youth in the world. 

Each member enrolled with the 
county or home demonstration agent 
conducts from one to several demon- 
strations on his own farm or in his own 
home. Their projects include such 
things as poultry, dairy calves, beef 
animals, bees, gardens, field crops, hogs, 
sewing, home improvement, foods and 
nutrition, and health improvement. 

Outstanding 4-H events of the year 
include a week’s short course each June 
for girls at Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, and for boys at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville; camps 
conducted throughout the summer sea- 
son; the National Club camp in Wash- 
ington in June, attended by two girls 
and two boys from each state; and the 
National Club congress in Chicago 


Want Lo 


USE MARLOW 
WATER WIZARDS 


Better Living as Key 


early in December. 

The Agricultural Extension service 
owns and operates three club camps and 
is establishing a fourth one, for white 
members, and a fifth one, for negro 
4-H girls and boys. 

R. W. Blacklock and W. W. Brown, 
boys’ club agents with the Extension 
service, say the annual wildlife camp, 
tractor maintenance short course, dairy 
show, and poultry show are feature 
events also. 

Miss Lorene Stevens, specialist in 
girls’ club work with the state home 
demonstration office in Tallahassee, 
cites the following summary of accom- 
plishments by Florida 4-H girls during 
1948: ; 

49,667 result demonstrations con- 
ducted in homes. 

35,861 girls held 499 community 
4-H achievement events. 

42 junior county councils 
guided by 1,740 4-H girls 

1,841 girls had recreation leadership 
training. 

606 4-H girls’ clubs helped improve 
school grounds and assisted with local 
fairs. 

2,344 girls through their handicraft 
training made 4,446 articles for home 
use and for sale. 

4,989 grew home gardens for the 
family food supply. 

1,605 girls enrolled in home orchard 
demonstrations, and 1,415 girls planted 
2,922 fruit trees in home orchards. 


were 


w-Cost Pumping? 


Marlow Water Wizard 
Self - Priming Centrifugal 
Pumps are fast workers 
and misers on fuel. Their 
far advanced design as- § 
sures performance and de- 
pendability that can save 
you money. Marlows on 
the job free a grower for 


other jobs. 


Water Wizards are built for hard service and their impor- 
tant savings stay with you throughout years of use. They're 
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334,656 pints of food were con- 
served for home use. 

42,618 pounds of food were frozen 
and cured for home use. 

2,248 girls cared for family poultry 
flocks of 42,423 birds, which produced 
170,734 dozen eggs. 

3,526 girls beautified home grounds. 

3,189 girls improved interior of 
homes and added 9,333 house-furnish- 
ing articles to 2,154 rooms. 

9,766 girls worked on clothing dem- 
onstrations, making and renovating 
36,917 garments. 

7,785 girls helped plan, prepare and 
serve 503,614 meals for better nutri- 
tion. 

All three of the 4-H specialists are 
warm in their praise of the 1,060 vol- 
unteer local leaders who are helping 
county and home demonstration agents 
direct the work of local community 
clubs throughout Florida. 

‘ow 


Farm Fair Featured 
College “Ag” Week 


A= ULTURAL work at the Univer- 
sity of Florida in all its phases 
was on display during Ag. Week-end, 
March 18 and 19. 

All student organizations in the 
College of Agriculture joined together 
to stage the biggest event of its kind 
in campus history. The general public 
was invited, and visitors to the spring 
meeting of state press groups were 
special guests. 

Displays included annual Baby 
Chick and Egg show, dairying and 
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dairy products, engineering, farm 
crops, horticulture and soils. The show 
was staged near the old dairy barn, in 
two buildings and a big tent. Motion 
pictures were an added attraction. 

Special events in addition to dis- 
plays included a fish fry in College 
park Friday night, sponsored by the 
Agricultural club; tours of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station farms and 
laboratories Saturday afternoon; and 
a big Ag. Hop and queen crowning 
ceremonies Saturday night. 

The Florida Press association, Asso- 
cated Dailies and Associated Press club 
began their sessions in Gainesville Fri- 
day evening and continued until Sun- 
day noon. Visitors to these groups were 
special guests of the fair and the tour 
Saturday afternoon, as well as the 
dance Saturday night. 

Organizations banded together in 
the Agricultural College council to 
sponsor the fair included Poultry 
Science club, Dairy Technology club, 
Agricultural club, Newell Entomologi- 
cal society, Block and Bridle club, 
Thyrsus, Alpha Tau Alpha agricul- 
tural education honorary, and others. 

7 7 7 
Water Cooler-Refrigerator 

A new-type electric water cooler for 
business office or recreation room also 
has a storage compartment of two 
cubic feet and freezes three trays of ice 
cubes. 


7 7 y 


A compact electric unit that roasts 
two hotdogs in their own juice is a new 
accessory for the automobile. It oper- 
ates off the car’s battery. 





SOLID 


CARLOAD 


of MARLOW 
IRRIGATION 


PUMPS 


All Sizes With Engines 
Tye” — 2” — 3” — YF aun F 


backed by the Marlow reputation as manufacturers of the 
world’s largest line of self-priming centrifugal pumps. 





For irrigation, water supply, washing root 
crops, filling spray wagons, land reclama- 
tion, flood control and many other uses. 











Sizes 1'4- to 10-inch, 50 to 4000 GPM, gasoline, electric, Diesel and belt-driven. 
Bose of wheel mounted. Fully gvorantesd. See your dealer for full details. 


MARLOW PUMP 


World's largest line of self-priming centrifugal pumps. 
DISTRIBUTED BY: 


560 GREENWOOD AVENUE 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


PALMETTO PUMP & 
IRRIGATION CO., INC. 


PHONE 35-091 PALMETTO 


BELLE GLADE 
Agricultural Insecticide Co., Inc 
FORT PIERCE 
Equipment Sales and Service Co 
305 S. Fourth Street 

PALMETTO 

Pump and Irrigation C 
SANFORD 

A. D. Rosier, P. O. Box 606 


SOUTH MIAMI 
Denning’s Inc., 202 Sunset Avenue 
ST. PETERSBURG 
R. H. Hall, 1029 Central Avenue 
TAMPA 
Hall's Pump & Appliance Co 
4610 Florida Avenue 
TAMPA 
Maytag Appliance Co., 1213 Franklin St 


Palmett 
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Byproduct Feed Produces Milk 


Citrus, Potato, and Seed Meal Give Milk Like Grain 


A CONCENTRATE dairy mixture, 
made up entirely of byproducts 
from southern crops, produced as 
much milk and cost less than a stand- 
ard mixture containing 70 per cent of 
grains, the United States department 
of agriculture reports, as a result of a 
Research and Marketing study in two 
Southern states. 

This research by the bureau of dairy 
industry cooperating with the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment sta- 
tion and state department of agricul- 
ture may result in wider use of South- 
ern byproducts and thus reduce the 
use of more expensive grains in dairy 
feed. Two feeding experiments, one at 
the Dairy Field Experiment station, 
Lewisburg, Tenn., and the other at the 
Coastal Plains station, Willard, N. C., 
have been completed. In these experi- 
ments a concentrate byproduct mix- 
ture consisting of 375 pounds each of 
dried citrus pulp and dehydrated sweet 
potatoes and 125 pounds each of pea- 
nut meal and cottonseed meal was 
compared with a standard grain mix- 
ture. The grain mixture was composed 
of 400 pounds of corn meal, 300 
pounds of ground oats, 200 pounds of 
wheat bran, and 100 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal. 

Both concentrate mixtures were fed 
daily at the rate of 1 pound for each 
34 pounds of 4 per cent milk pro- 
duced at Lewisburg. At Willard both 
mixtures were fed at the rate of 1 to 3 
at the start of the experiment, and re- 
duced 2 per cent every ten days there- 
after. 

Good quality alfalfa hay was fed 
with both mixtures at Lewisburg. The 
daily amount of hay was limited to 1.6 
pounds per 100 pounds of body weight, 
to insure full consumption of the con- 
centrate mixtures. At Willard the 
roughage consisted of corn silage and 
alfalfa hay. The silage was fed daily 
at the rate of 3 pounds per 100 pounds 
of body weight; the alfalfa hay was 
limited to 1 pound daily per 100 
pounds of body weight. 

Combined results from the experi- 
ments show that the average produc- 
tion of the eighteen Jersey cows when 
fed on the byproduct mixture was 22.8 
pounds of 4 per cent milk per cow per 
day. They averaged 22.7 pounds when 
fed the grain mixture. 

At the time of their purchase, the 
cost of the ingredients of the experi- 
mental mixture was $75.04 per ton, 
or $5.06 per 100 pounds of total di- 
gestible nutrients. The cost of the 
grain mixture was $94.32 per ton, or 
$6.45 per 100 pounds of total digest- 
ible nutrients. On the nutrient basis, 
the grain mixture cost about 27 per 
cent more than the experimental mix- 
ture. 

Total feed cost, including roughage, 
per 100 pounds of 4 per cent milk was 
$2.72 for the experimental ration and 
$3.15 for the grain ration at Willard; 
and it was $3.05 for the experimental 
ration and $3.40 for the grain ration 
at Lewisburg. Thus, there was a saving 
on the experimental ration of 43 cents 
per 100 pounds of milk at Willard and 
35 cents per 100 pounds of milk at 
Lewisburg. 


Results of these dairy feeding ex- 
periments emphasize the desirability of 
increasing the production of Southern 
use in concentrate mixtures for dairy 
agricultural byproducts and also their 
cattle. Dehydated sweet potatoes and 
dried citrus pulp already are being pro- 
duced in considerable quantities in the 
South, and still larger quantities no 
doubt would be produced if their 
merits as feed for other livestock as 
well as dairy cattle were better known. 


“Dry Grass” Pasture 
Tour Held in Pasco 


Ww Pasco County cattlemen 
finished touring pastures March 
24 you could have swept the dust off 
them with a broom, but they were 
satisfied they could not have picked 
a better day. 

“We decided to have a pasture tour 
at the worst possible time to see what 
our grass did under unfavorable con- 
ditions,” said County Agent Jimmy 
Higgins. No real rain had fallen in the 
county since before Christmas. Cattle- 
men had a real chance to see just how 
draught resistant their grasses could 


In general cattlemen found grasses 
in better shape than they had expected, 
but many pastures were living their 
their last days in the extremely long 
dry spell. A number of Pasco ranchers 
displayed experimental planting in 
cogon grass, and Bill Larkin, of Larkin 
Bros. Ranch, exhibited a patch of 
sweet blue lupine he planted before 
Christmas in a wooded area of a new 
pasture being developed by the ranch. 

Attending the tour were Dr. W. G. 
Kirk, animal husbandryman, and Dr. 
E. M. Hodges, agronomist, from the 
range cattle experimental station at 
Ona. Well known to cattlemen, the 
two experts were called on time and 
again for opinions and information 
during the tour. 

Ranches inspected by more than 
100 cattlemen parading in nearly fifty 
cars were Larkin Bros., Gould Ranch, 
L. A. Reinke ranch, R. G. Reine ranch, 
and the Dan Cannon ranch. After the 
tour the group had a barbecue picnic 
at the Pasco fairgrounds. 

7 7 7 
BETTER FARM PROGRAM 

Florida farmers will find the 1949 
agricultural conservation program 
greatly improved in provisions and are 
reminded that they should at least find 
out what it has to offer before the April 
15 closing date for filing intention to 
participate. 

R. S. Dennis, executive officer with 
the Production and Marketing adminis- 
tration, says the maximum payment 
limitation has been raised from $500 
to $750 and other desirable provisions 
included. 

The 1949 program has been ex- 
plained to county agents and adminis- 
trative assistants in a series of district 
meetings. 

yore 

Steam and electric railroads handle 
approximately 68 per cent of the total 
volume of inter-city traffic, including 
express and mail. 
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Out with ’em! 


Uncuneues fruit is costly! It can’t be shipped! 
NOW is the time—not later than mid-June—to make additional 
plant food available for proper sizing of fruit. You can now figure 
your fertilizer requirements to properly size fruit. Get the most 
from your crop. Increase your profits by using X-CEL quality 
fertilizer NOW. 


X-CEL FERTILIZER 


Good fertilizers is our business and it can make better business 
for you. Let us help you determine the right amount and the right 
analysis to save you money and to produce the best size and quality 
fruit. 


If dry weather caused poor setting of fruit, it is essential to 
fertilize in late April or early May, when moisture conditions 
warrant, for a May bloom. 


JACKSON 
GRAIN CO. 


MANUFACTURERS & DISTRIBUTORS 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


SINCE 1909 


e FEEDS 

e SEEDS 

e FERTILIZERS 

e INSECTICIDES 
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COMPLETE STOCK OF REPAIR PARTS — PROMPT SERVICE 


1213 FRANKLIN STREET 





We are aie Dealers in a and adjacent territory 
MYERS PUMPS, WATER SYSTEMS 
and IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 


MAYTAG APPLIANCE CO. 
PH.M1108 TAMPA, FLORIDA 








FLORIDA GROWER 








CURVED - CLAW GRIP 
AT SEARS SAVINGS! 


SEARS 


ROEBUCK AND CO 


BUY GUARANTEED 
FARM-MASTER 
TIRES AT THESE 
SEARS STORES... 


@ DAYTONA BEACH 
@ FT. MYERS 

@ GAINESVILLE 

@ ORLANDO 

@ TALLAHASSEE 


Master pulling power 
from curved claw-erip 


Deuble cleaning action 
Mud ferced out 


@ JACKSONVILLE 
@ OCALA 

@ SARASOTA 

@ ST. PETERSBURG 
@ TAMPA 


Extra-deep tread. fer 
all Kinds of weather 


Priced LOW at Sears 
Service guaranteed 


ASK ABOUT SEARS EASY TERMS 








ING 
BOSS 


KEROSENE RANGES 


Gless Door improves boking — 
ee ee ee 


MAKE THE WHOLE FAMILY HAPPY 


The modern BOSS Kerosene Range matches any gas or 
electric range in modern style and finish...in fast, clean, 
safe heat. In addition, BOSS has everything to make cook- 
ing easier and more convenient. Fully insulated glass door 
oven. Heat indicator. Useful shelf splasher. Handy utensil 
storage compartment. Concealed fuel tank. 


THERE'S A BOSS FOR EVERY HOME 
A BOSS Table Top Range for Modern Kitchens 
A Console Range for cooking big family meals 
A Rangette or Cook Stove for small Kitchens. 


Write Dept 812 for name of nearby BOSS dealer 2 
THE HUENEFELD CO - CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 


BOSS RANGES - STOVES - OVENS - HEATERS 
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| BEST RECIPE OF THE MONTH 





Prizes for the best recipe of the 
month are as follows: 
Best Recipe - - - $3.00 
Next Best Recipe - $2.00 
All other recipes published — One 
three-year subscription to the FLoripa 
Grower. Winners who are subscribers 
already may have their subscriptions 
extended or may order the magazine 
sent to others. The magazine reserves 
the right to reprint any recipe in sub- 
sequent publications. 
First Prize: 
BEST CORNBREAD 
cup seedless raisins, stewed in | cup 
cold water until fairly dry 
cup white flour 
teaspoon salt 


teaspoon soda 
teaspoon baking powder double 

acting) 

1'4 cups clabber (sour milk) 

4 cup lard, scant 

3 tablespoons brown sugar 

Mix all dry ingredients by mashing 

and stirring with tablespoon. Put lard 
in baking pan 10”x6”, to melt and 
grease the pan. Stir clabber into dry 
mixture and then stir in melted lard. 
This makes a thin batter. Sprinkle 
raisins and brown sugar over top. 
the batter is thin; the raisins 
work themselves into it or they can be 
stirred into the dry mixture. Bake 
in medium hot oven thirty to thirty- 
five minutes. Mrs. W. D. Swisher, 
Newark, Ohio. 


Since 
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Second Prize: 
PINEAPPLE 


2 eggs, well beaten 
6 tablespoons pineapple juice 
24 teaspoon vanilla flavoring 
2, cup sifted enriched flour 
cup sugar 
teaspoon baking powder 
4 slices pineapple 
2 tablespoons brown sugar 
Pinch of salt 
Whipping cream 
Combine eggs and sugar. Add pine- 
apple juice and flavoring. Sift flour 


CAKE 


with baking powder and salt. Add to| 


first mixture. Mix thoroughly. Pour | 


into well-oiled 10x10” baking pan. 
Arrange pineapple slices over 
Sprinkle with brown sugar. Bake in 
moderate oven (375 F.) for approxi- 
mately forty minutes. Serve with 
whipped cream. Mrs. J. C. Blakeslee, 
Pinellas Park, Florida. 
7 7 7 


Mention: 
RHUBARB PIE 


Hon rable 


Pastry shell 

Beat eggs and sugar together and 
pour rhubarb, which has been 
washed and cut '; inch pieces. 
Let stand while preparing pastry. 
Pour mixture in lower crust, dust 
l with cinnamon, and cover 
with strips of pastry lattice fashion 
Bake ten minutes at 475 degrees F 
400 degrees F. for 
minutes or until tender. Mrs 
lith Moore, Hopewell, New Jersey 


over 


into 


ugntiv 


» 
Reduce heat to 


hirty 
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BARBECUED PORK CHOPS 


&§ pork chops 


3 cup catsup 





top. | 
These will sink to bottom of pan. | 


4 
<4 


1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon celery seed 
V4 teaspoon nutmeg 
Y, cup vinegar 
1 cup water 
1 bay leaf 
Brown crops in hot fat. Pour over 
combined remaining __ ingredients. 
Cover and bake in moderate oven 
(325 degrees F) for one and one-half 
hours. Serves eight. Mrs. H. B. Taylor, 
Lexington, Kentucky 
,rf 
Future Homemakers and Future 
Farmers of Bell held open house is 
their new Vocational building at the 
Bell High school, on May 27th. Several 
hundred friends, from Tallahassee, 
Gainesville, and surrounding 
munities, attended. 
7 7 7 
A total of 266,483 persons passed the 
gates at Florida’s state parks during 
1947 as compared to 198,694 persons 
for the year 1946. 


ELECTRICITY 
DOES SO MUCH... 
COSTS SO LITTLE! 


ya 
SUNSHINE SERVICE 
~s O 
- 
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BIGGEST BARGAIN 
IN YOUR BUDGET! 





PUT ON VaR 


MOVIES |" 


IN YOUR 
Community 


Our Proves Pian fer 
Besiness Mes, Ferm- 
ers, Ledges, Scheels 
end Cherches 


A wonderful Spring and Summer business 
opportunity! Operate private imcome 
benefits, building funds. Our plan simple 
profitable. No capital required. You furnish 
show location with seating (school, lodge 
hall, warchouse, etc We furnish films, 
screen, projection equipment, edv. material, 
tickets. All film, equipment freproof, under- 
writer approved. Al! te talking pictures. 
westerns, serials available. Arrange for one 
show only or regular sched Old reliable 
house, now furnishing Awedreds 

operations. Write NOW for comp 

FREE literature 


STEVENS PICTURES, INC. 
101 Welton St., N. W., Atiente, Ge. 








SPANISH PARK 
RESTAURANT & BAR 


REAL SPANISH DINNERS 
et 


7th AVE et 36th STREET 
Pheae Y 1781 
TAMPA, PLORIBA 


sOL V 
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FLORIDA FARM MARKET PAGE 


The rate for classified advertising on this page is 10 cents per word, per issue, cash with order 








TREES — Nursery STOCK 


SEED—PLANTs (CONT.) 





WANT TO RAISE $3.00 to $5.00-per-box-on- 
tree early fruit? ? ? It can be easily accom- 
plished by top-working the remarkable 
“Dream Naval Orange”, on sweet, sour 
orange or Cleopatra stocks. Rough lemon 
rootstock in Not permitted for this splendid 
navel. Prolific, ready to ship before October 
15th of every season; ratios guaranteed 10% 
to one, with soluble solids 10% or better. 
Juice-content 56% to 6 gallons per box— 
Never Any Dry Cells. Why Grow .60 oranges 
when it costs no more to produce fruits that 
will certainly sell for $8.00 to $5.00 on the 
tree? 7? Orlando old-time residents pay me 
$11.00 per box all Winter long—Why? 


BETTY PAPAYA Plants at place only. Will 


seed, 25 for 25¢ coin and stamped addressed 
envelope. William Ems, 5121—38 Ave. North, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


ONE YEAR old Camellias, 6-8 inches tall, pink, 
red, and varigated. $4.00 per 10 postpaid. 
Rooted Cuttings, 25 for $4.00. Rudolph’s 
Nursery, Mobile, Alabama, Crichton Station, 
Route 8, Box 466. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Missionary and 
Blakemore at 100 for $2.00; 500 for $5.00 
Postpaid. 1000 for $8.00 not paid. Boysen- 
berry Thornless at 20c each. John Lightfoot, 
Birchwood, Tennessee. 








Foolish question. Quality Always C 
A Premium. Budwood only sold on Contract. 
Price .50 per budeye in 500 or more lots. 
Why further waste time on ordinary varie- 
ties ? Chase & Company, and Roper Brothers, 
both have large acreage planted to Dreams. 
Royal Purple Citrus Research Nursery, 1224 
Palmer Street, Orlando, Florida. Phone 6467. 

NIGHT BLOOMING Jessamine, Jacaranda, 
Punk Tree, Tropical Bleeding Heart, Dwarf 
Poinciana, Dwarf Chinese Fan Palm. All six 
plants $2.00 postpaid. Illustrated Catalogue 
listing 800 varieties plants 25c (free with 
$2.00 orders). Shaffer Nurseries, Rt. 2. Box 
295A, Clearwater, Florida. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Certified Missionary 
nursery stock $7.00 per 1000 plants. Prompt 
service, satisfaction guaranteed. Mullins 
Plant Farms, 410 Brookfield Avenue, Chat- 
tanooga 4, Tenneseee. 

PASTURE GRASS Plants, Cogan, $2.00 per 
bu., Pangola, $1.00 per bu., Torpedo, $1.00 
per bu., Para, 50c bu., low wholesale prices, 
truck loads. Grand Island Nurseries, Eustis 
Florida. 

FOR SALE: Palmetto and Porto Rica No. 39 
Rust Resistant Cucumbers. Cabbage and 
Turnip Seed. I. Roy Burgess, Seedsman, 
Liberty, S. C. 











SUPERIOR CITRUS Trees—All Commercial 
Varieties and rootstocks. Choose from 100,- 
000 trees, 4%" to 1%” caliper. Reduced 
prices quoted without obligation on your 
__needs. Ward’s Nursery, Avon Park, Florida, 

RUBY RED SEEDLESS Grapefruit Trees; also 
all standard varieties of citrus on lemon and 
sour stock. Now booking for winter delivery. 
Grand Island Nurseries, Eustis. Phone 28- 
red, Florida. 

DEPENDABLE FRUIT and Nut Trees, Small 
Fruits, Ornamentals, and General Nursery 
stock. Write for Free Color Catalogue. 
Cumberland Valley Nurseries, Inc., Box 105, 
McMinnville, Tennessee. 

CITRUS TREES — Usual Varieties and Root- 
stocks. Accepting reservations for Fall 1948 
and Spring 1949 delivery. Clay Hill Nurs- 
eries Co., Box 2880, Tampa, Florida. 

WORLD LARGEST GROWERS early bearing 
papershell Pecan trees. Fruit trees. Catalog 
free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Mis- 
sissippi. 

CASUARINA CUNNINGHAMIANA (Hardy 
Australian Pines). 2%" Pots—18-24” high, 
$15.00 per 100, $126.00 per 1,000. Royal 
__Palm Nurseres, Oneco, Florida. 

CITRUS TREES — Usual Varieties and Root- 
coming season's plantings. Ocklawaha Nurs- 
eries, Lake Jem, Florida 

GRAFTED AVOCADO and Mango Trees. Best 
Varietes. Catalog. Florida Tropical Nurs- 
eries, Valrico, Florida 








25 TWO YEAR old Concord grapevines “$2.50. 
10 golden Elberta peach trees, 18 in. $1.25 
Prepaid. Ponzer Nursery, Rolla, Missouri. 

GOVERNOR'S PLUM, 3 foot trees, 50¢ each; 
fruit larger, nicer than blueberries. David 
Merritt, Route 1, Homestead, Florida. 


SEEDs — PLANTS 


PEPPER PLANTS: Fla. Giant, World Beater, 
California Wonder, $3.00 M. Tomato: All 
Varieties, $2.00 M. Onion: All Varieties, 
$1.00 M. Cabbage: Charleston, Wakefield, 
Copenhagen Market, $1.50 M. Hot Pepper 
$3.00 M. All plants F.O.B. Send M.O. or 
Check. Prompt shipment. All plants ready 
now. Field grown Certified seed. Rains Plant 
Farm, 824 E. 5th Street, Stuart, Florida. 


SPROUTED CHAYOTES (Vegetable Pear) 
for planting. Three for $1.25; Six for $2.00, 
with ample best literature, postpaid. Litera- 
ture alone 35c. An all around superior vege- 
table—prolific, tasty, usable in many ways. 
Try it! Inquiries gladly answered. Ben H. 
Groover, P.O. Box 1009, Lake City, Florida 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS:Best grade Maryland 
Strain. Missionary and Klondyke, 1,000— 
$4.50. 5,000 lots and up, $4.00 per 1,000. 
Get our reduced prices on several other va- 
rieties including Best Everbearing and Gar- 
den Collections. W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, 
Tennessee. 

NEW HYBRID Hemerocallis (day lilies). The 
many shades, Maroon, Pink, Red, Purple, 
Pastels and bicolors are extremely hardy. 
Varieties can be chosen to give color from 
spring to late fall. List free. Amaryllis Gar- 
dens, 15 Screven Ave. N.E., Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. 

UNUSUAL TROPICAL Plants. One of State’s 
largest assortments. If we don't have it, we 
know where to get it. Our family has been in 
the Nursery Business since 1883. Reasoner’s 
Tropical Nurseries, 2433 Sixth Avenue, Bra- 
denton, Florida. 

SWEET POTATO Plants. Nancy Hall or Porto 
Ricans. Golden Yellow, Rich Meated Yams. 
Prepaid to You 300—$1.35, 600—$1.75, 
1000—$3.00, 2000 basket—$6.00. Prompt 
Shipment. Fresh Plants. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Duke Plant Co., Dresden, Tennessee. 


“CENTIPEDE” LAWN Grass. No mowing 
needed. Centipede Nursery, Route 4, Jack- 


son, Mississippi. 








CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS seed, total ger- 

mination 90%, purity 97%, $15.00 per 100 

f.o.b. Grand Island Nurseries, Eustis, 
Florida. 

DAHLIA ROOTS. _ Many varieties. Garden 
State inspected. Write for list. J. L. Bowl- 
ing, 815 Phila. Ave., Silver Spring, Mary- 
land. 

DAHLIAS—TEN root roots, 3, best prize winning 
named varieties, only $5.00 postpaid. (We 
wholesale too.) Order today. Payne Dahlia 
Farm, Route 5, Kansas City 3, Kansas. 

CLEOPATRA MANDARIN “Tristeza” immune 
citrus root stock, seed and seedlings now 
ready for immediate delivery. Grand Island 
Nurseries, Eustis, Florida. 


FOR SALE: Hairy Indigo Seed 99.80% pure, pure, 
92% germination, $30.00 Per Hundred. 
Write for Quantity prices, A. Messick, Route 
1, Dade City, Florida. ra, 

ALYCE CLOVER seed, total germination 92% 
purity 99%, $20.00 per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Grand 
Island Nurseries, Eustis, | Florida. 

INDIGO SEED, total germination 94%. purity 
98%, $30.00 per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Grand Island 
Nurseries, Eustis, Florida. 

HIBISCUS PLANTS, double red, 4 for $1.00. 
David Merritt, Route 1, Homestead, Florida. 


PouLtTry — RABBITS 


“BIG BARRON English White 
Austra- Whites, 








Leghorns”, 

Leg-Hamps.—Pedigree sired 
200-346 eggs. Non-sexed, $10.40; Pullets, 
$18.50; Assorted Broilers, $3.95: prepaid. 
2-3 weeks pullets, $25.95; 4-5 weeks old, 
$32.95. Four weeks broilers. $20.00. Money 
back guarantee. Heiman’s Hatchery, Mont- 
rose 5, Missouri. 

SEND NO Money for Our Top Quality, 
Tested Baby Chicks. Immediate shipment. 
Thousands weekly. All breeds. Sexed chicks 
at all times. 100% live delivery guaranteed 


Pullorum 


Don’t delay. Write now. Mt. 
eries. Dept. FG, Mt. Healthy, Ohio 
MINORCAS:—AMERICA'S greatest 
ers larger premium snowwhite eggs, 
cious meat. Especially adaptable to 


deli- 
the 


ductory prices—sturdvy 
chicks. Started pullets. 
busco, Indiana 

PUREBRED PEDIGREED Poultry, 
stock, baby chicks. Cornish Games 
Hamburgs, Minorcas, Ospinatens, 
breasted Bronze Turkeys, Ducks, 
fowls, Pheasants. E. H. Graves, 
Mississippi. 

RHODES CHICKS—U.S. approved pullorum 
passed. Twenty breeds including Anconas. 
Dark Cornish. Booking '49 orders now. Free 
catalog. Rhodes Hatchery, Spencer, West 
Virginia 

HELM’S PULLORUM Passed Chicks. Holder 
three world records. ROP Sired Matings 
Sexed Chicks. Free Brooding Bulletins. 
Helm’s Chicks, Paducah, Kentucky. 

BRAY’S OINTMENT for all Rabbits wth ~~ 
Canker. One size $1.00 postpaid. Buy 
now. Bray’s. Box 135, Middleton. Ohio 

PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS. Bantams. Water- 
fowl, thirty varieties pigeons. John Hass, 
Bettendorf, Iowa. 

YES! CAPONIZE Hens, roosters, any age. 
Tenderize, fatten, flavorize. Valuable infor- 
mation. Sine FG6, Quakertown, Pa. 


quick 


Silver 
Broad- 


Geese, Pea- 








Horses — LIVESTOCK 


PALOMINO SADDLE Forses. Hackney 
Welch, Shetland ponies. How old are your 
_ children? Howard | Chandler, Chariton, Iowa 
CHOICE DAIRY Heifers, $30.00. Brahmans 
| $75.00. Shawnee Cattle Co., Dallas, Texas 





mail Betty or Ems long honeydew Papaya | 


| HorseEs-LivEstTock (Cont. ) | 





‘3 s olen 
boars, 


| SPOTTED POL AND | China & Black 
purebred 8&8 wks. pigs. Service 
sows. C. W. Hillman, Vincentown, N. J. 

HEIFERS. 3 Months Old. Guernsey-Jersey 
from top milkers. Ready for pasture, $35.00 
Sunny Life Farm. Palatka, Florida. 


bred 


Docs — PETs 


GENUINE ENGLISH Shepherd puppies, 
anteed heelers, watch dogs. Russell 
Rockport. Indiana. , 

RAT TERRIER Puppies. 
Crusaders Kennels, 





~ Bred for 
Stafford, Kansas 


ratters 





STEAM BoILeRs 


AMESTEAM GENERATOR fully 
matic — Complete feed-water pump and 
condensate tank with accessories 10 H.P. 
through 300 H.P. Lenfestey Company, 
Tampa, Florida, Phone M 3771 


auto- 





MACHINES — EQUIPMENT 


ATTENTION FARMERS and Dealers. Tractor 
Farm Machinery For Sale. We have 10 acres 
brand new — nearly new — and used Farm 
Machinery and Some New — nearly new 
and used tractors on hand for Immediate 
Delivery. It costs little to come us. 
Approximately $18.00 and will pay big 
savings. 
your way — they 
riding cultivators, 
kind of farm tool. Certain Models 
tors below list price. Others reasonable 
Tractors as low as $65, as high as $3,000 
We buy new Diesel type crawlers for cash 
Come see us Phone us. Gardiner Ma- 
chinery Acres llica Hill, New Jersey, 
Phone M. N. 5-43 

FERGUSON MOWER 





see 


by 


have 
- every 
new trac- 


are guaranteed. We 
crawler tractors - 


fits on rear of Ferguson 
or Ford tractor, never used, $200 cash or 
trade. Ferguson side mower, used, fits on 
side of Ferguson or Ford tractor, $250 each 





or trade. Paul S. Milliken, 2731 13th Avenue 
North, St. Petersburg, Florida 

10 H.P. Steam Generator A.S.M.E. tested 
new; 6” deep well pump with motor 
and one 10 H.P. Diesel engine, also 
tanks and 4 x 5 bulldozer pump 
Machinery, 2727 Burlington Avenue 
St. Petersburg, Florida, Phone 77-2 

MORE WALLOP. Electric fencers 
volts. Electric stock prods. Insect traps 
electric screens, heaters, etc., International 
Electric Co., P. O. Box 1466, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


WEED MOWER: C 


nearly 

5H nb 

pressur 
aceet 
North 


to 


its weeds, grass, brush, 
and six inch trees. Light weight. low price 
J. A. Orr Co., 10019 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago 43, Illinois 





Write today for price list and full particulars. | 
Healthy Hatch- | 


produc- | 


South. Free colored literature quotes intro- | 
growing | 
Charles Pape, Churu- | 


Greenville, | 


BUILDING SUPPLIES 
24 x x 24 “WINDOWS $3 “60; 2/6 x 6/8 2P 
Doors $7.20; 2/8 x 6/8 Sash Doors 
Best Outside Paint $4.00 gallon. Barnhart’s 
Lumber Yard, 4121 Nebraska Avenue, Tampa 
3, Florida. 


CATTLE MARKERS 


DAISY CATTLE MARKERS complete with 
chain, brass tag for Horns and Neck. Write 
for folder. Golden Arrow Farms, Dept. F. 
Huntington, Indiana. 


mature | 


Som SERVICE 


STRICKLAND FERTILIZER Company, dis- 
tributor of peat, dairy manure, stable ma- 
nure, and dry chicken manure—pulverized 
and unpulverized. By truck or rail. Phone 
Y-1274, P. O. Box 1062, Tampa, Florida. 

EARTHWORMS: DOMESTICATED hybrids 
for soil builders, fish bait or propagation 
Ask for free literature. Williams Hatchery 


1121 N. W. 51st St., Miami 87, Florida. 





OpporTUNITIES 


| HELP for Writers. 





Holly vwoud editor will sug- 

| gest, revise, criticise your fiction, shorts 
articles. Nominal charges. Not an agent 
Turn disappointments into success Le 
Finkle, 257 South Spring, Los Angeles 12 
California. 

| IF YOU Write Words for songs but cannot 
write music we can help you. Details free 

Write today. Five Star Music Masters, 496 
Beacon Building, Boston, Mass. 

EARTHWORM BREEDING. Pro fitab e Hon ‘ 
Industry. Free remarkable story. ‘“‘An Eartt 

j worm Turned His Life.” Earthmaster Pu Ibli- 

| cations, Dept. 38, Sun Valley. California 

| MAKE MONEY Addressing Envelopes. 
structions reveal How! Paul Glenway, 
Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Our in- 
5713 


guar- | 
Wahl, | 


| 
} 
} 
- | 


20,000 | 


“Both | HIVE BODIES, 


| 


We sell hundreds of tractors down | MANATEE COUNTY Farm: 





| ALUMINUM 


BEEKEEPING 





covers and bottom boards, bee 
shipping cages and nuclei hives. All supplies 
new and knocked down. Price list furnished 
on request. A & B Supply Company, Coffee 
Springs, Alabama. 


HOMEMAKERS 


FREE TREASURE Book of New Sewing Ideas! 
New Ideas! New patterns galore! New ways 
to sew and save with cotton bags! Pages of 
illustrations; full, complete directions! Your 
Free copy of “Smart Sewing with Cotton 
Bags” is ready! Order it from: National 
Cotton Council, Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee. 











PHOTOGRAPHY 





NOTHING FREE—Just the Best Work. 
8-25c; 12-40c; 16-55¢. Jumbo—add 10c. 
Mississippi Finishing, 2212 East 12th, Dav- 
enport 1, Iowa. 





AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING — World's largest 
school. Students sell real sales during term. 
America’s leading auctioneers, teach you. 
Term soon. Free catalog. Reisch Auction 
School, Mason City, Iowa. 








REAL EsTATE 





17 
tivation between Bradenton 
1% miles from Sarasota 
excellent drainage. Flowing well, unfinished 
barracks building. Will sell or lease with 
option to buy. Easy terms to ambitious 
willing farmer. Price: $3,000.00. Walter S. 
Hardin Realty Company, Bradenton, Florida. 

DAIRYMEN: 140 Acres between Bradenton and 
Sarasota. Nearly one-half mile of paved road 
frontage and just 660 ft. from Tamiami 
Trail. Three concrete block buildings, ex- 
cellent drainage, good soil. Price $18,500.00. 
Walter S. Hardin Realty Company, Braden- 
ton, Florida. 


acres in cul- 
and Sarasota. 
Bay. Good soil, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ASTRONOMICAL REFLECTING 
3%" diameter, 60 power, 
ness. Complete, ready to use, $25.00. In- 
formation: Skyscope Company, 475F Fifth 
Avenue, New York, _¥. 





Telescopes, 
observatory clear- 


LADDE RS 


LADDERS Lighter, 
Stronger. Locked Pipe Rungs. 

Tapered Ladders $2.00 per foot. 
or Money Order—Booklet free. 
inum Corporation, Meriden, 


Safer, 
Straight and 
Send Check 
Chart Alum- 
Connecticut, 





Tractor & Stationary 
Engine Rebuilders 


CRANKSHAFT GRINDING 


Piston Thermo-sizing 


COMPLETE MACHINE SHOP & 
REPLACEMENT PARTS SERVICE 


AUTO PARTS 


MACHINE CO., INC. 
“The Piston Ring Specialists” 


1624 FRANKLIN ST. TAMPA 
PHONE M1518 





New Tiller and Mower with 2 H. P. ‘Red 
eal Continental Motor."’ Two 
speeds and free wheeling. Does 
most any kind of mowing. Cuts 
close to trees and fences. At- 
tachments for soil tilling, ete, 
Thousands in use. Sold 
direct to user. Now in our 

45th year. FREE details 

Low pric 


-979 Lawn Ave., Ottawa,Kans. 








@ SUMMER EGG PRODUCTION e@ 


with CAMPHOR TREE New Hampshires 
1946 U.S. R.O.P. AVERAGE 
Golden E 


nn en 
(=f sale at 
Rt. Ay Box 600, Tampa 5, Fla. 
@ BENTON’S POULTRY FARM @ 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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Without Compromise 


HEY FINALLY ADMITTED that it is neces- 
Raw to give as well as take. So the com- 
ponent parts of Florida’s vast industry have 
been drawn together closer than ever before. 
he citrus business has been given, we might 
say, “a new broom” with which to make 
sweeping accomplishments. Question at this 
point is what to do with the new implement 
to gain greatest benefits in the shortest time. 

While still in the mood to admit things, 
why not admit one serious fault of the citrus 
business is that our product isn't always all 
it should be? Next hurdle you'll have to top 
is revealed in statewide newspaper headlines: 
“Citrus Men Disagree on Need For Higher 
Shipping Standards,” “Taste Test Dispute 
Brings To Front Basic Citrus Industry 
Split,” “Citrus Advisory Group to Seek 
New Citrus Laws.” 

There is, and has been, some- 





GNARS Oo 


in order that regulation of all branches of the 
industry may be coordinated. 4. Provision 
of a Citrus commission that is composed 
primarily of growers but includes representa- 
tion also for packers and processors. 

Organization of 80 per cent of the state's 
citrus production into the Citrus Mutual 
super-cooperative does not eliminate the need 
for corrective legislation. The organization 
does, as we have mentioned, give the industry 
a fine new implement with which to accom- 
plish great things. 

To new officers and directors of Citrus 
Mutual we would say just this: Your organ- 
izaticn probably is the strongest factor in 
determining the passage or failure of any 
legislation aimed at changes in operation of 
the citrus industry. Most of the state’s cit- 
rus problems have been or can be reduced to 
terms of quality in fruit. In quality ‘here is 


tices and methods which can be put into 
effect when they return to their homelands. 
Whenever production concerns the tropical 
or semi-tropical areas of the earth, these ob- 
servers and students are seeking the necessary 
knowledge in Florida. They are coming from 
China, France, Holland, Belgium, Sweden, 
Finland, England, India, Spain, Lebanon, 
and several Latin-American countries. From 
farmer in overalls to professor in colleges of 
agriculture, we have become teachers for the 
world. Do you realize that you have become 
moulders of world peace as well? 

People wherever you find them, especially 
those who live on the soil, love their inde- 
pendence. Whatever we do that helps them 
attain production that will make them no 
longer dependent upon us indefinitely for 
large supplies of food and raw materials re- 
stores their confidence, their pride, and 

brightens their friendship for our 





thing wrong with the quality of 
at least part of Florida’s citrus 


people who have made this possible. 
If our ways of life and methods 
of production can aid development 





output—or there wouldn't be so 
much wrangling over the sugges- 
tion of higher standards. This is 
especially apparent since the mini- 
mum suggested chemical standards 
for determining whether citrus 
has marketing quality is based on 
responses of thousands of persons 





who actually tasted fruit samples. 
It is time to choose right now— 
between premium prices at a sea- 








| Our Great America vs 4y Mack 
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son when unripened fruit damages 
the reputation of Florida citrus in 
general, or customers who will be 
willing to buy more and more fruit 
at profit-earning prices because 
they like it. Which do you want? 
This is one time, whether we like 
it or not, when “the customer is 
always right.” And regardless of 
what we do or don’t do about cit- 
rus maturity standards, the cus- 
tomers are not going to buy Flor- 
ida citrus, or any other food pro- 
duct, consistently until it passes 
their own “taste test.” 








These are facts that were con- 








sidered at a governor's citrus ad- 
visory group meeting in March. 
The five men on this committee are capable, 
experienced men _ representing all citrus- 
producing areas of the state. They know the 
“compromises” that constitute present citrus 
regulation have not been good enough to do 
the job 

That is why, though thirty-one shippers 
ire loud in protest ind prediction of dire 
consequences, the advisory group doubtless 
will recommend the following citrus legis- 
lation: 1. Quality of all Florida citrus, fresh 
or processed, controlled to extent that it 
will be sufficiently acceptable to consumers 
to create additional demand at fair price. 
2. Grading standards for processed products 
separating them into standard or fancy 
grades, and provision of ample marking so 
that consumers may readily determine the 
grade or quality 3. Extension of Citrus 


Commission iuthority to include processors, 


HE HIGHEST AND Lowest 
POINTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
ARE IN CALIFORNIA, ONLY A 
TEW MILES APART 


of a world in which there not only 
is enough to eat but an abundance 
that can build comfort and plenty, 
there will be little need for wars! 


-—— - om 


Fences Pay Off 


ENTION OF cattle fencing 
laws in Florida has for many 
years been about as safe as strik- 
ing matches on a powder keg. So it 
is with some surprise’ that most 
people learn cattlemen are show 
ing what amounts almost to in 
difference over prospects that such 
laws are likely to emerge from this 
year’s session of legislature. Rea 
son for this attitude is that more 
than 75 per cent of the cattle in 
the state are under fence already. 
Cattlemen realize that most of 
their industry’s favorable position 
based on development never would 
have been possible without fences. 
Between 1930 and this year their 
432,000 head of cattle worth 12 








no compromise; either you have it, or you 
don’t! And remember, the “new broom’” is 
valued only because it “sweeps clean.” 


—-— -— %e- —- 


Teachers In Overalls 
M“ H OF WHAT we as a nation have to- 


day, both in the way of wealth and of 
high living standards, we owe directly to the 
fact that ours is the most progressive and 
most efficient agricultural nation in the 
world. The same circumstance places upon us 
a great responsibility, for the less efficient 
nations look to us for education and know- 
how that can be applied to their own pro- 
ductivity. 
Knowing of our production ability, for- 
eigners are coming to the United States in 
growing numbers since the war to learn prac- 


million dollars increased to 1,265,- 
000 head worth 94 million dollars. 
This comes from development of more than 
a million acres of planted pastures; stock im 
provement by importation of purebred bulls, 
high class heifers, and pedigreed herds; tick 
eradication; and screw worm control. None 
of these would have been possible without 
fences. 

While the rest of the nation was ex 
periencing a loss between 1947-48, total 
weight of cattle and calves sold for slaughter 
in Florida increased 24 per cent. “More- 
over,” says W. J. Sheely, animal husband- 
man with the State Agricultural Extension 
service, “Florida calves slaughtered in 1948 
averaged 16 pounds heavier than the year 
before.” 

Fences are paying off in Florida at the 
scales and windows of cattle markets. Our 
cattlemen are learning that fences are their 
best investment. 
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There’s no secret to cutting packing house costs better, too. Check the list of Citrobags advantages 
and providing your customers with better fruit— below and then get in touch with our sales repre- 
not if you pack and ship in St. Regis Multiwall Pa- sentatives to find out how you too, can enjoy the 
per Citrobags! Packing costs are slashed. The fruit savings that St. Regis Multiwall Paper Citrobags 
ships better—arrives in better condition—and looks provide. 





CITROBAG ADVANTAGES a sine 
To get full information on how to pack your citrus in 


e Lower package cost Muliall Paper Citobegs end how the St. Regis 
eNo refrigeration of our Florida Representatives today! 

e No box storage or assembly 
e Speedier handling 

e Less fruit shrinkage 

¢ Easier and cheaper to pack 


e Easy for store to dispose of bags 


CSfo Lala TS 


MULTIWALE PAPER CITROBAGS 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION (Sales Subsidiary St. Regis Paper Co.) 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


W. M. Palmer, Ocala, Phone 261 
Spurgeon Tillman, Lake Wales, Ph. 2-1371 
F. Page Bussells, Orlando, Ph. 3-1915 




















SHIP AND SAVE WITH ST. REGIS MULTIWALL PAPER CITROBAGS 
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OF DEPENDABLE MOTOR OILS 


| THAT ASSURES YOU 


@ The world’s largest selling 
motor oil now even finer — with 
NEW Triple-Action qualities! Mo- 
biloil provides a rich lubricating 
flim, protects engines from metal- 
eating combustion acids, and cleans 
engines as it lubricates. 


You can depend on your Standard Oil dealer or 

Oil is a grand route salesman for muachinery-saving, money- 

selected high- saving lubricants. He offers you your choice of 

ee a ale three fine oils — Mobiloil, Esso Motor Oil or 
- 


extra tough protec- Essolube each in a range of weights to suit your 
tive film. ‘ = : : 
requirements . . . These three fine motor oils are 
first in popularity on Southern farms because they 
have shown from long experience that they can be 


counted on to do a dependable lubricating job. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


STANDARD 


= - for the F 
OIL g- SJAND-BYS for the n/a 





